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CHAPTEE  I. 

It  was  the  middle  of  September — nearly  two 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  party  at  *'  The 
White  Ladies." 

The  sun  was  throwing  tremulous  streaks 
of  gold  on  to  the  sea,  and  casting  deep  blue 
shadows  on  the  magic  pools  which  the  waves 
had  left  as  they  receded  over  the  yellow  sands. 
A  little  congregation  of  crabs  were  sidling 
about,  zig-zag  fashion,  and  a  few  jelly  fish  lay 
stranded  in  the  sun. 

Nancy  Lavendercombe  was  seated  upon  a 
rock  ;  her  face  bore  an  unusually  grave  expres- 
sion, and  there  was  a  suspicious    mark  of   a 
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line  or  two  on  the  smooth,  even  forehead. 
She  was  drawing  patterns  on  the  sand  with 
her  parasol,  and  now  and  then  turning  an 
unwary  crab  over  on  his  back,  for  the  wicked 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  wriggle  clumsily  up  on 
to  his  legs  again. 

Nancy  was  in  a  perturbed  disjointed  state 
of  mind.  She  was  trying  to  piece  her  own 
feelings  together,  but,  somehow,  those  feelings 
would  not  fit,  there  always  seemed  to  be  a 
piece  missing,  or  one  that  was  all  corners 
which  refused  to  accommodate  itself  anywhere. 

She  glanced  up  at  length  furtively  at  her 
companion  Lord  Bingley,  who  w^as  standing 
silently  beside  her,  his  feline  gaze  turned 
full  upon  her  face. 

"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,"  he  said  at 
last  in  his  mysterious,  dubious  voice,  turning 
away,  and  looking  steadily  out  to  sea. 

"  Well !  "  replied  Nancy  sharply.  ^*  Is  it 
anything  very  important  ?  I  am  all  attention." 
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The  young  man  did  not  appear  to  hear  her 
answer ;  he  seemed  absorbed  in  watching  a 
fishing-boat  which  w^as  preparing  to  sail 
down  to  the  misty  horizon,  and  the  last  piece 
of  canvas  was  hoisted,  ere  he  said  suddenly, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  leave  Downshire." 

He  uttered  the  words  in  a  hard  decided 
tone. 

The  girl  half  started,  as  she  inquired, 
''  Shall  you  be  away  for  long  ?  " 

"  Probably  for  some  months ;  I  am  obliged 
to  go  abroad,  on — -business." 

The  final  word  he  hesitated  over,  and  a 
ciirious  light  flickered  for  a  moment  in  his 
eyes.  He  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
inform  her  that,  owing  to  the  un23leasant 
thoughtlessness  of  his  creditors,  and  an  un- 
comfoi-table  little  affair  relating  to  cards,  it 
had  been  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  better 
relieve  the  country  of  his  presence. 

*'You  will  not  forget    me?    you    will    not 
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give  me  up   altogether,   because   I  am  forced 
hj  circumstances  to  go  away  ?  " 

He  made  tlie  inquiry  anxiously,  and  he 
threw  a  tender  inflection  into  his  voice.  "  You 
must  know  that  if  it  were  possible  I  should 


remain." 


Nancy  made  no  response,  she  still  appeared 
engrossed  in  drawing  a  strange  grotesque 
animal  upon  the  sand,  whose  species  must 
ever  remain  doubtful,  and  Lord  Bingley 
continued  earnestly,  ''  How  can  I  ever  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  your  kindness  to  me? 
What  should  I  have  done  without  your 
s}Tiipathy?  No  one  has  ever  understood 
me  as  you  have  done — you  encouraged  me — 
you  believed  in  me.  You  see  that  I  am  only 
weak,  not  wicked,  as  my  enemies  would  wish 
to  make  me  out.  Do  you  know,"  he  went 
on  leaning  down  so  that  his  head  was  on  a 
level  with  hers,  "  if  I  had  someone  like  your- 
self always  with  me,  I  should  be  a  different 
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person — You  have  so  much  influence  over  me  ; 
you  could  lead  me  whither  you  would ;  you 
could  make  me  almost  a  good  man — will  you 
try  ? "  and  he  drew  a  step  nearer,  and  his 
voice  quivered  strangely. 

Still  Nancy  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  the 
hand  which  held  the  parasol  trembled,  and 
she  stopped  drawing,  and  her  eyes  became 
ri vetted  upon  a  crab,  who  had  got  one  leg 
entangled  in  a  sinuous  piece  of  seaweed.  He 
was  making  frantic  efforts  to  release  himself, 
but  the  fibrous  threads  clung  savagely  round 
him,  and  he  kicked  and  struggled  for  his 
liberty  in  vain. 

The  girl  felt  an  indescribable  interest  in  the 
animal's  fate.  Her  own  case  was  curiously 
similar  to  the  crab's.  She  had  wandered  too 
far  along  the  sands  of  pleasure,  and  now 
she  was  being  caught  by  the  tide  of  con- 
sequence. 

Nancy's  conscience  pricked  her  severely  ;  for 
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the  last  two  months  she  had  lived  in  the 
blessed  present,  and  she  had  put  that  tiresome 
dim  future  away — Lord  Bingley's  admiration 
Hattered  her ;  his  personality  appealed  to  her 
wiih  almost  mesmeric  power.  She  had  looked 
forward  to  their  meetings  with  feverish  long- 
ing, and  when  those  meetings  had  been  pre- 
vented she  had  felt  the  keenest  disappointment ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  still  that  one 
tiresome  fragment  of  the  puzzle  which  refused 
to  fit. 

It  assumed  such  odd  shapes  :  sometimes  the 
form  it  took  was  an  indescribable  mistrust  of 
the  man  beside  her — sometimes  an  unutterable 
fear,  as  those  green  cat-like  eyes  looked  into 
hers,  and  once — and  Nancy  rolled  another  crab 
over,  half  spitefully,  as  she  arrived  so  far  in 
her  reflections — once  it  had  turned  into  a  head 
of  chesnut  curls,  and  a  pair  of  dark  blue  eyes, 
which  looked  reproachfully  into  hers. 

It   is  a  disconcerting  discovery  to  make  at 
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the  eleventh  hour  that,  after  all,  perhaps  you 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  you  might  like 
some  one  else  better. 

Nancy  fidgetted  uneasily;  she  plucked  several 
handfuls  of  wet  seaweed  from  the  rock,  and 
tossed  them  pettishly  on  to  the  sand  at  her 
feet,  and  then  she  sprang  up,  and  walked  down 
to  where  the  incoming  tide  was  speeding  its 
homeward  course. 

Lord  Bingley  followed  her,  a  look  of  sur- 
prised, half-angry  inquiry  crossing  his  face ; 
he  was  piqued  by  this  little  girl's  seemingly 
unmoved  behaviour,  and  he  w^as  more  than 
ever  determined  to  succeed  in  his  wooing, 
especially  as  he  half  suspected  that  Guy 
Tremaine's  influence  had  somethmg  to  do 
with  her  coldness. 

"Miss  Lavendercombe,"  he  pleaded,  ''you 
cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  let  me  drift  back  into 
the  old  life,  from  which  you  have  lured  me. 
You  will  not  refuse  to  stretch  forth  your  hand 
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to  save  me.  You  have  been  my  good  angel; 
the  past  has  been  so  sweet,  let  us  cany  it  on 
mto  the  future." 

The  girl's  heart  beat  uncomfortably  fast. 
One  half  of  her  longed  to  succumb  to  the 
fascination  of  that  voice,  the  other  half  whis- 
2)ered  doubts  and  cautions. 

She  dare  not  trust  herself  to  look  up ;  she 
feared  to  encounter  a  glance  from  those  irre- 
sistible eyes,  so  she  dabbled  the  toe  of  her 
boot  in  the  white  spray  that  was  crawling 
lazily  towards  them,  and,  with  the  longing  so 
many  of  us  have  to  hedge  when  some  pro- 
digious decision  is  forced  upon  us,  she  said, 
''Of  com'se  I  shall  not  give  you  up.  How 
can  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  I  am 
so  fickle  to  my  friends ;  but  pray  let  us 
leave  the  uncomfortable  subject  of  your 
drifting  back.  Give  me  your  hand  over 
those  rocks.  I  guess  I  must  be  making 
tracks,  for  I  see  that  the  tide  is  coming  in, 
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and  Aunt  Hannah  will  be  perfectly  mad  if  I 
am  late." 

Her  tongue  ran  glibly  on  wlien  she  had 
once  started,  but  she  still  kept  her  eyes  averted, 
and  let  them  linger  on  a  flight  of  sea  gulls 
that  were  skimming  tranquilly  along ;  their 
Avhite  wings  cut  in  sharp  outline  against  the 
brown  cliffs. 

Lord  Bingley  bit  his  lip,  and  a  Hash  of 
suppressed  anger  darted  into  his  eyes. 

To  be  calmly  set  aside  by  this  unsophisti- 
cated little  girl ;  to  have  his  love  speeches 
ignored ;  to  be  treated  like  a  moon -struck 
schoolboy  !  It  was  a  little  beyond  a  joke.  He 
laughed  a  trifle  scornfully,  as  he  beheld  him- 
self— he,  the  feted,  spoilt  pet  of  a  dozen  fair 
ladies — made  game  of  by  a  child  of  seventeen. 

It  was  an  original  situation  certainly,  but 
not  altogether  pleasant,  and  Lord  Bingley  was 
more  determined  than  ever  to  compel  her  to 
answer  him  in  the  manner  which  he  desired. 
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Nancy  had  made  a  deeper  impression  on  his 
heart  than  he  had  thought  possible,  and  he  had 
been  sincerely  sorry  to  say  farewell  to  the 
piquant e  little  face,  and  now  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  sprang  up,  and  mingled  with  that 
curious  human  craving  after  I'amour  de 
I'impossible. 

He  was  bitterly  in  earnest  now ;  he  would 
gain  her  promise  to  love  him.  If  he  could 
not  possess  her  no  other  man  should.  He  saw 
with  a  curiously  clear  insight  into  character, 
that  Nancy's  promise  once  gained  would  be  his 
always.  The  girl's  true  honourable  nature 
would  be  incapable  of  going  back  from  her 
word,  unless  he  released  her  from  it.  These 
thoughts  swept  over  his  mind  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  his  resolution  was  taken. 

He  took  a  step  forward,  and  planted  himself 
in  her  path,  and  then  he  said  huskily,  "  Why 
will  you  torture  me  ?  Why  do  you  play  fast 
and  loose  like    this  ?      All   these    weeks    you 
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have  buoyed  me  up  with  hope,  encouraged 
nie  to  think, — "  and  he  came  closer  to  her,  and 
took  possession  of  her  hands,  as  he  muraiured 
very  low, — "  that  you  cared  for  me/' 

Nancy  caught  her  fingers  aw^ay  half -fiercely, 
and  stammered  out  a  few  incoherent  w^ords. 
She  w^as  fighting  desperately  with  herself ;  the 
fascination  of  his  presence  was  creeping  over 
her,  and  an  intense  longing  to  yield  pos- 
sessed her. 

"  Were  you  only  playing  with  me  ?  "  he 
cried  hoarsely.  "  Did  those  kind  w^ords  and 
looks  bear  no  interpretation  but  friendship? 
Why  did  you  meet  me  here  day  after  day? 
Answer  me  that  question,"  and  he  stood 
facing  her,  suppressed  passion  flashing  in  his 
eyes. 

"  How  dare  you  ask,"  she  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently, ''why  should  I  not  have  met  you? 
It  was  pleasant  down  here  with  the  sunbeams 
dancing  on  the  waves,  and  the  gulls  wheeling 
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round  overliead,  and — and — I  came,  because 
— ^because —  "  and  the  words  died  away. 

*' Because  you  loved  me — say  it,"  he  whispered 
pleadingly,  drawing  her  nearer  to  him. 

She  ceased  to  struggle ;  against  her  will  she 
felt  herself  being  carried  forward  by  a  relent- 
less toiTent,  which  was  sweeping  her  down  into 
the  whirlpool  of  fate. 

*'  Nancy !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  do  not  destroy 
all  my  faith  in  human  nature.  Do  not  let 
me  think  that  you  are  only  a  wicked,  heartless 
flirt.  I  had  begun  to  believe  in  there  being 
one  good  Avoman  in  the  world,  but  if  you  send 
me  from  you,  I  shall  go  to  the  devil  as 
fast  as  it  is  possible.  Pause,"  he  murmured; 
''■  think  before  you  drive  me  to  such  a  fate. 
My  whole  future  lies  in  your  hands — my 
whole  future,"  and  then  he  stood  silent  and 
waited. 

Nancy  stood  transfixed ;  the  fishermen  were 
shouting  a  farewell  to  their  comrades  on  the 
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shore,  and  the  plovers  were  calling  to  each 
other ;  the  wind  hummed  in  her  ears,  and  the 
rhythmical  moan  of  the  sea  beat  on  the  sands 
at  her  feet. 

She  found  herself  counting  the  waves — 
should  she  have  answered  before  the  next 
rolled  in?  And  yet  how  could  she  hesitate 
Avith  the  responsibility  of  a  human  life  given 
to  her  ?  How  could  she  refuse  to  hold  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  this  man,  even  if — but  perhaps 
that  was  only  imagination — and  had  she  not 
encouraged  Lord  Bingley?  and  did  she  not 
love  him  ? 

Would  she  have  hesitated,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  one  irritating  fragment  of  the 
puzzle,  which,  during  the  last  month  had 
protruded  itself  with  unpleasant  persistency? 
Her  brain  throbbed  with  a  tumult  of  doubts  and 
desires.  The  subtle  flattery  conveyed  in  his 
words  touched  her,  as  he  intended  that  it 
should. 
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Lord  Bingley  was  an  excellent  actor,  but 
this  afternoon  he  surpassed  himself.  His 
future  depended  upon  her  answer.  She  was 
to  influence  him  for  good  or  evil. 

How  could  she  resist  such  pleadings  ?  At 
seventeen  it  is  wonderful  to  find  a  power  like 
that  presented  to  you  ;  was  it  strange  that  she 
was  dazzled  ? 

The  yellow  sand  seemed  to  rise  up  and  meet 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  white  gulls  appeared  as 
a  long  blurred  wisp  of  cloud,  and  the  plovers 
voices  seemed  like  a  melancholy  wail.  A 
vision  of  the  crab  striving  to  free  himself 
from  the  seaweed  swept  dimly  across 
her  vision,  and  then  she  tm-ned  slowly, 
half  lingeringly,  and  met  the  green  passion- 
ate eyes. 

Should  she  ever  gaze  across  a  wet,  ribbed 
plain  of  yellow  sand,  with  a  line  of  surf 
creeping  weirdly  over  the  gleaming  surface, 
without      recallint^     that     scene,     and     alas ! 
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without   a   shudder  for  the   pain  and  misery 

that  it  had   brought? 

*  *  ^  *  * 

Lord  Bingley  smiled  complacently  to  himself 
an  hour  later,  as  he  walked  home.  He  had 
gained  his  object.  He  held  Nancy  Lavender- 
combe's  promise  to  become  his  wife. 

Lord  Bingley  was  not  a  creature  of  impulse  ; 
he  was  never  swayed  by  his  emotions  ;  he  never 
allowed  his  heart  to  govern  his  head ;  he  never 
said  more  than  he  intended.  His  actions  and 
words  were  all  studied ;  w^ell  and  carefully 
thought  out ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  always 
a  motive  behind  them,  well  hidden  perhaps 
and  neatly  clothed  but  nevertheless  a  motive. 

He  had  come  out  that  afternoon  with  the 
full  intention  of  making  love  to  Nancy 
Lavendercombe,  though  his  desire  to  possess 
her  had  undoubtedly  received  a  keener  edge  by 
the  seemingly  unmoved  manner  with  which  she 
had  at  first  received  his  overtures.     He  read 
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under  her  hesitation  something  that  he  had 
perceived  growing  up  during  the  last  month, 
and  which  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  love — i.e., 
a  lessening  of  her  interest  in  himself,  and  a 
growing  pleasure  in  Guy  Tremaine's  society. 

Lord  Bingley  hated  Guy  Tremaine.  Their 
characters  were  as  diametrically  opposite  as  the 
north  is  to  the  south.  The  one  honest, 
straightforward  as  the  day  ;  the  other  mean  and 
underhand — "  The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull 
as  night,  and  his  affections  dark  as  Erehus." 
Their  dislike — for  it  was  mutual — dated  from 
some  time  back.  They  had  crossed  each  other's 
paths  on  several  occasions,  and  Lord  Bingley 
had  an  abnormally  long  memory ;  incidents 
did  not  pass  over  him  and  leave  no  trace ; 
everything  made  an  indelible  mark  upon  his 
mind,  especially  those  things  which  he  con- 
sidered an  injury. 

A  gleam  of  triumph  crossed  his  face,  as  he 
recalled  Nancy's  promise  to  himself,  and  then 
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a  slightly  softened  expression  took  its  place  as 
he  thought  of  the  big  blue  eyes,  and  the  dainty 
little  figure.  She  would  make  a  charming  wife, 
especially — and  here  Lord  Bingley's  real  motive 
glided  out — if  cei-tain  rumours  that  he  had 
heard  were  true  regarding  the  enterprise  in 
which  her  father  was  engaged. 

That  fortune  which  Arthur  Lavendercombe 
had  pursued  so  persistently  seemed  at  last  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  realisation.  The  mines  to 
which  he  had  gone  proved  extraordinarily 
rich.  He  wrote  home  glowing  accounts,  and 
had  moreover  despatched  a  large  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  Olive's  wedding  and 
trousseau. 

Lord  Bingley  had  obtained  secret  informa- 
tion respecting  this  subject  from  a  very  reliable 
source,  and  it  was  his  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  had  really  led  to  the  conversation  just 
recorded. 

"My  time  down  here  has  not  been  wasted," 
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he  mused,  contentedly;  "I  have  succeeded  at 
last  in  placing  a  spoke  in  Gruy  Tremaine's 
wheel,  and  I  have  captured  an  heiress  for 
myself,  without  the  odium  attached  to  me  of 
being  a  fortune  hunter ;  for  no  one  knows 
yet  how  charmingly  gilded  those  two  girls 
will  be. 

The  old  aunts  do  not  believe  their  brother's 
accounts;  he  has  cried  "wolf!"  too  often.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  posing  for  a  would-be 
repentant  sinner,"  and  he  laughed  satirically 
at  the  recollection. 

"  Imagine  my  being  held  back  fi'om  the 
devil  by  a  child  like  that !  Bah !  How 
credulous  women  are !  Flatter  them  by  appeal- 
ing for  their  help  or  their  pity,  and  they  will 
believe  that  their  influence  is  strong  enough  to 
hold  a  man  back  from  the  very  gates  of  hell !" 

"Poor  little  Nancy  was  afraid  to  let  me  go  to 
the  devil.  Poor  dear  !  If  she  had  only  known 
how    many    expeditions    I    had    made    there 
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already,  she  need  not  have  been  so  ahirmed  at 
ray  taking  another  trip  to  that  gentleman  !  " 
and  he  broke  into  a  scornful  laugh. 

Mr.  Jones  toiled  wearily  up  the  steep  path 
leading  to  the  small  red-bricked  cottage  where 
he  lodged. 

The  door  opened  ere  he  reached  it,  and  a 
buxom  dame  with  a  florid  complexion,  and  a 
very  unrestrained  figure  awaited  him  on  the 
threshold. 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  sir,  what  is  a  body  to  do? 
I  have  had  your  bit  of  dinner  ready  since 
one  o'clock,  and  now  it  is  nigh  npon  six. 
I  declare  it's  enough  to  vex  a  saint,  for  it 
be  all  spoilt,  a  sinful  waste,  I  calls  it,  and 
you  a-working  yourseK  to  death,  and  never 
a  word  o'  thanks  from  the  Eector  or  any 
one. 

"  Never  mind,  Mrs.  Haiden,"  replied  the 
young  man,  smiling  a  wan  smile.     "  I  don't 
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want  thanks,  but  I  should  like  a  little  tea, 
please," 

''  And  you  shall  have  it  in  a  jiffy,  sir,"  and 
the  good  woman  bustled  off,  delighted  that  her 
idol  would  consent  to  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ment. 

"  He'll  just  go  and  kill  hisself,  as  I  says  to 
my  good  man  times  out  of  number.  He's  a 
deal  too  good  for  this  'ere  world.  They 
righteous  folk  don't  last  long ;  they  generally 
goes  off  sudden -like,"  and  with  this  consoling 
reflection  the  good  woman  gave  herself  up  to 
the  brewing  of  the  tea. 

Mr.  Jones  sank  down  on  a  chair,  and  leant 
his  head  on  his  hands.  His  face  had  become 
very  worn  and  thin. 

The  poor  folks  said  he  looked  like  a  wraith, 
or  one  o'  them  white  statues  in  the  big  church 
at  Ilchester.  He  had  never  been  the  same 
man  since  the  night  he  had  taken  the  life- 
boat out  to   the  Curning    Rocks,   after    Jim 
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Small  and  liis  crew  ;  and  they  feared  that  he'd 
done  himself  some  injury  which  he  would 
never  rightly  get  over. 

Perhaps  they  were  not  so  far  wrong,  though 
they  mistook  the  injury  for  physical,  when  in 
reality  it  was  mental. 

Mr.  Jones  had  been  fighting  a  hard  desperate 
battle  during  the  last  two  months — a  battle 
which  had  left  deep  traces  of  the  heat  of  the 
fray,  and  of  the  pain  and  anguish  endured 
therein,  the  crowning  trial  of  which  had  yet 
to  come. 

Since  the  day  he  had  learnt  (Jlive  Lavender- 
combe's  engagement,  he  had  determined  to 
crush  down  his  love  for  her.  By  no  word  or 
look  should  his  secret  leak  out.  Day  by  day 
he  went  through  his  appointed  task,  and  horn- 
by  hour  he  did  battle  with  his  own  heart,  till 
his  love  w^as  brought  into  subjection.  He  had 
known  from  the  first  that  it  was  hopeless, 
impossible,  but  it  had   come  so  swiftly  upon 
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him.  It  had  taken  possession  so  entirely  of 
his  being,  that  it  was  hard  to  stifle,  well-nigh 
hopeless  to  up-root. 

Oh  !  that  unutterable  pain  of  standing  aside, 
and  beholding  their  happiness  !  Not  that  he 
did  not  rejoice  in  Olive's  joy;  for  he  did,  deeply 
and  sincerely ;  but  Harold  Jones  was  very 
human,  and  who  among  us  can  bear  to  witness 
the  being  we  love  most  on  earth  finding  their 
happiness  with  another?  That  pang  of 
jealousy  will  come,  no  matter  how  sternly  we 
repress  it ;  no  matter  with  what  austerity  we 
educate  ourselves,  we  cannot  stamp  out  all  our 
earthly  tenderness. 

This  evening  he  was  finding  the  strain 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  had 
prayed,  he  had  fasted,  he  had  worn  himself 
out  by  self-inflicted  penance,  and  yet,  now, 
when  the  great  ordeal  was  approaching,  he  felt 
that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  through  it. 

For  weeks  he  had  been  drawing  nearer  and 
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nearer  to  that  dark  valley  of  anguish,  but  now 
as  he  reached  the  very  portals,  he  shrank  back 
in  horror,  and  cried,  "  Oh  God  !  not  this  trial, 
anything  but  this,  anything  but  this  !  " 

It  wanted  three  days  to  Olive  Lavender- 
combe's  marriage — that  marriage,  at  which  he, 
Harold  Jones,  was  to  officiate.  It  was  to  be 
his  hand  which  would  bind  the  woman  he 
loved  to  another. 

His  hand  which  was  to  deal  the  death-blow 
to  his  own  happiness. 

He  sat  listening  in  thought  to  the  words  of 
the  marriage  service,  which  seemed  to  ring  on 
and  on,  in  his  ears,  like  some  dreary  dirge. 
They  followed  him  as  he  walked,  as  he  prayed, 
aye,  even  as  he  approached  the  altar.  There 
was  no  escaping  from  their  relentless  voice. 

He  passed  his  hand  feverishly  across  his 
damp  brow,  and  looked  despairingly  around. 
The  poor  little  room  struck  him  as  even  more 
mean  and  tawdry  than  usual. 
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The  bottle-green  carpet  seemed  to  glare  at 
him.  The  slippery  horse-hair  sofa,  with  its 
crochet  antimacassars,  and  the  gilded  mirrors 
swathed  in  bright  yellow  muslin,  appeared  to 
mock  at  his  misery ;  while  the  long  glass 
jingles  on  the  candlesticks  reflected  the  sun- 
light maliciously. 

There  was  a  clatter  of  tea-cups  outside,  and 
a  firm,  not  to  say  ponderous  tread,  in  the 
passage,  and  then  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Mrs.  Haiden  bustled  in. 

She  always  bustled ;  she  had  never  been 
known  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  even  when  she 
buried  her  first  husband,  who,  the  gossips 
said,  was  hardly  cold  ere  she  found  her  second, 
(Mr.  Haiden).  It  was  a  little  unrestful  and 
trying  to  tired  nerves,  and  Mr.  Jones  flinched 
slightly,  as  the  good  woman  banged  the  tray 
down  upon  the  table,  making  the  crockery 
rattle  as  if  there  had  been  an  earthquake ;  and 
then  she  said  in  a  wheedling  voice,  "  Ye'll  try 
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iind  take  a  drop,  sir,  you  look  like  a  corpse  ; 
and  if  ve  goes  on  this  way,  ye'U  be  in  the 
church-yard  afore  Christmas,  mark  my  words, 
and  all  through  your  neglecting  of  your  'ealtli, 
and  not  taking  of  your  meals  regular." 

The  young  man  thanked  her,  and  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief  as  the  door  closed  upon  his  kindly 
but  importunate  landlady. 

He  poured  out  the  tea  absently.  The  tea- 
pot resembled  its  owner  in  the  matter  of  huny, 
as  it  was  so  zealous  to  perform  its  duties,  that 
the  tea  precipitated  itself  from  the  lid,  instead 
of  waiting  till  it  reached  the  spout,  but  Mr. 
Jones  did  not  notice  the  little  pools  that  were 
tricklhig  over  the  black,  shabby  japanned  tray; 
he  swallowed  the  food  mechanically,  and  then 
rose  and  leant  out  of  the  window. 

The  evening  breeze  was  purring  with  a  soft 
rustle  through  the  trees,  and  famied  his  brow 
with  kindly  touch. 

The  sun  had  dipped  into   that  filmy  line  of 
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horizon  leaving  a  burnished  glow  upon  the 
quaint  little  red-brick  cottages,  which  seemed 
to  climb  down  the  hill  to  the  very  water's 
edge,  their  gardens  displaying  a  profusion  of 
gorgeous  colouring,  fuchsias,  hydrangeas,  and 
geraniums,  all  growing  with  that  glad  joy  in 
life,  which  plants  appear  to  have  in  the  west 
country. 

It  was  so  peaceful,  even  the  clouds  seemed 
to  be  resting  from  their  eternal  voyaging,  and 
to  remain  poised  in  the  blue  heavens. 

Harold  Jones  gazed  up  wistfully,  and 
wished,  as  how  many  of  us  have  not  wished 
before,  to  put  off  the  shackles  of  this  life,  to 
be  free  from  its  constant  jar  and  fret,  its 
narrow  limits,  its  meanness — to  escape  to 
something  beyond,  higher,  truer,  holier,  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  know,  but  which  we  feel 
so  surely  exists. 

His  tired  face  seemed  to  gain  a  little  peace, 
as  he  gazed  upwards.     All  nature  was  at  rest. 
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why  could  he  not  gather  something  of  that 
tranquillity  ? 

The  evening  hour  is  surely  the  time  when 
we  may  lay  aside  for  a  space  the  stern  practi- 
cabilities of  life,  and  dream  of  blissful  hours 
gone  by.  We  may  visit  the  graves  of  those 
happy,  past  days,  and  deck  them  with  a  wreath 
of  loving  memories,  or  we  may  wander  forth 
into  other  worlds,  which  either  imagination 
has  created,  or  which  memory  has  given  back 
to  us.  Who  can  say  where  the  one  ends,  and 
the  other  begins. 

Mr.  Jones  was  living  over  the  past  three 
months,  lingering  tenderly  over  the  kindly 
words  and  looks  of  Olive  Lavendercombe, 
those  words  and  looks  which  had  broken  the 
chill  monotony  of  his  life,  and  thrown  a  flash 
of  vivid  light  across  his  colourless  existence. 

He  had  lived  during  those  happy  weeks  ;  he 
realised  at  last  what  life  meant  ;  before  that 
meeting  it  had  simply  been  a  dead  grey  level, 
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and  now — and  a  pang  of  hopelessness  shot 
through  his  heart — now  he  must  return  to  that 
monotonous  existence.  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought. 

The  wind  rose  into  a  wail.  The  golden 
glow  had  faded,  leaving  the  sea  a  cold  drab 
colour,  and  the  cliffs  were  robed  in  the  darkest 
purple. 

The  scene  chilled  him  ;  it  seemed  like  an 
omen  for  his  future  life — how  could  he  bear 
it  ?  To  liave  beheld  that  cup  of  happiness, 
and  then  to  have  seen  it  poured  away  before 
his  very  eyes.  "  Better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 
than  not  to  have  loved  at  all."  For  some 
natures,  yes,  for  others,  no.  The  fire  scorches 
too  deeply,  and  the  wounds  refuse  to  heal. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Harold  Jones  ;  he  took 
life  seriously,  he  had  none  of  that  elasticity  of 
feelings  which  Providence  has  bestowed  so 
generously  on  most  of  his  sex. 

He  had  been  quite  content   with  his  life  a 
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few  months  back  ;  he  had  known  nothing 
better,  desired  nothing  more.  But  alas  !  love 
had  flung  wide  those  dangerous  portals  of  his 
heai-t,  and  disclosed  to  him  a  joy  surpassing 
anything  that  he  had  di-eamed  of ;  and  as  he 
lingered  a  little  space,  gazing  through  those 
magic  doors,  his  whole  being  seemed  trans- 
formed, and  he  realised  the  great  power  whick 
happiness  may  have  over  our  lives. 

It  was  hard  to  close  those  portals,  hard  to 
turn  his  face  away  from  such  bliss,  and  return 
to  the  dreary  round  of  duty,  which  now 
appeared  so  trivial,  so  poor  compared  to  that 
vision  of  "  what  might  have  been,"  which  ever 
floated  before  his  eyes,  and  which  is,  alas  !  the 
refrain  of  so  many  lives. 

And  yet  he  accomplished  the  task,  he  pur- 
sued his  way  bravely,  resolutely,  silently,  and 
no  one,  unless  it  were  Miss  Prudence,  guessed 
the  secret  of  his  heart. 

He  still  lingered   at  the  open  window,  his. 
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pale  face  looking  ghost-like  against  the  darken- 
ing sky.  The  short  September  day  had  closed 
in,  and  night  was  creeping  up  stealthily  over 
the  sea.  He  felt  loath  to  close  the  casement, 
though  the  air  was  chill.  He  was  sensible  of 
a  whirlwind  going  on  in  the  room.  The  clatter 
of  china,  mingled  with  the  banging  of  doors, 
and  he  caught  a  few  disjointed  sentences, 
uttered  in  Mrs.  Haiden's  well-known  tones. 

"  Sakes  alive  !  what  has  come  to  the  man  I 
Bless  my  soul !  he'll  catch  his  death,  a-stand- 
ing  moonstruck  at  that  window,  and  all  the 
mists  a'coming  up  from  the  meadow^s,  enough 
to  give  him  the  ague." 

And  then  he  became  aware  in  a  distant 
dreamy  way  that  she  was  expostulating  wdth 
him,  after  which  there  was  more  whirlwind,  in 
w^hich  the  chairs  and  tables  appeared  to  play  a 
prominent  part,  and  then  the  door  closed,  and 
after  that  ensued  a  blessed  calm. 

Another    half    hour    dragged    aw^ay.      Mr. 
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Jones  had  sunk  on  his  knees,  and  at  length 
rest  fell  upon  his  fevered  spii'it. 

"  In  heaven  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of 
God." 

The  words  seemed  to  come  to  him  with  a 
sudden  exultant  rush  of  joy.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  those  same  words  had  appeared 
cruel,  dreary,  hopeless.  Xow  at  last  he 
understood  them. 

In  heaven  there  would  be  no  barriers  to  our 
love.  All  would  be  sanctified  ;  we  should  be 
as  the  angels  of  God — free  to  love  and  be 
loved,  but  in  a  way  so  far  beyond  our  human 
conception,  that  the  holiest  earthly  love  w^ould 
become  dim  and  shadowy  before  the  brightness 
of  that  heavenly  one  ! 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

"Now  in  the  depths  of  your  heart,  do  you 
not  feel  an  enormous  desire  to  run  away  and 
escape  the  whole  business  of  matrimony?" 
and  Nancy  bent  over  her  sister  and  scrutinized 
her  face,  half  seriously,  half  playfully. 

It  was  the  eve  of  Olive's  wedding,  her 
last  night  at  Hawthorn  Cottage,  and  the 
girls  were  in  their  little  dimity  curtained 
bedroom. 

Olive  laughed,  as  she  emphatically  refuted 
her  sister's  suggestion,  but  there  was  a  sound 
of  tears  in  her  voice. 

Perhaps  no  woman,  however  certain  she 
may  be  of  future  happiness,  can  leave  the  old 
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life  without  a  tinge  of  regret,  without  a  sigh 
for  the  past  days. 

"  How  can  I  wish  to  escape  the  greatest  joy 
which  can  come  into  a  woman's  life  ?  "  she 
inquired,  looking  wistfully  at  her  sister,  the 
grey  eyes  reflecting  something  deeper  than  her 
words.  "  You  will  understand  it  all  one  day, 
Nancy  dear,"  and  she  stroked  the  flaxen  locks 
tenderly. 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  remarked  that  young  lady 
dubiously ;  "  I  have  my  doubts  upon  that  sub- 
ject. You  see,  Olive,  I  am  not  built  like  you, 
you  are  all  feelings  and  sentiment.  I  guess 
I'm  real  commonplace ;  not  a  good  receptacle 
for  the  tender  passion." 

Olive  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  weigh- 
ing her  next  w^ords,  and  then  she  said  rather 
nervously,  "  Kancy,  I  have  been  afraid  lately 
that  you  were  going  to  give  your  heart  to 
Lord  Bingley." 

The  gii'l   stai-ted  and  then  walked  leism-ely 
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across  the  room,  and  stood  lost  in  apparent 
contemplation  of  the  row  of  daguerrotypes 
which  hung  over  the  mantel-piece. 

She  had  spoken  no  word  concerning  her 
engagement  to  Lord  Bingley.  She  felt  in- 
stinctively that  opposition  would  await  her, 
and  she  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  encounter 
it. 

In  her  heart  she  knew  that  she  did  not 
really  care  for  this  man,  but  his  physical 
presence  was  strangely  attractive,  and  threw  a 
fascination  over  her,  which  in  her  calmer 
moments  she  gauged  for  what  it  was  worth. 
Now  that  he  was  gone,  and  that  his  influence 
was  withdrawn,  she  regretted  her  weakness  in 
succumbing  so  easily  to  his  persuasive  "words. 
She  felt  like  a  fly  caught  in  a  net,  which  had 
been  woven  so  skilfully  around  her  that  she 
had  not  noticed  the  meshes  till  the  work  was 
complete. 

But  Nancy  was  one  of  those  philosojDhical 
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people  who  never  fuss  themselves  unduly  about 
tiresome  matters.  If  things  were  annoying, 
she  possessed  that  delightful  and  enviable 
power  of  putting  them  away,  and  not  dwell- 
ing upon  them.  Lord  Bingley  would  be 
absent  for  months,  and  a  hundred  things 
might  happen  to  prevent  his  claiming  her 
promise. 

She  made  no  answer  to  her  sister's  words ; 
she  only  reached  up  meditatively  and  put  one 
of  the  little  black  frames  of  the  daguerreotypes 
straight,  and  Olive  continued  more  earnestly, 
*'  I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  you  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  Lord  Bingley.  I 
have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  him,  and  I  have 
also  heard  a  vague  rumoui'  that  his  character 
is  not  above  reproach  ;  and  they  say  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  escape  being 
arrested." 

*'  It  is  a  lie  !  "  cried  Nancy,  suddenly  facing 
round,  her  cheeks  blazing  with  anger,  and  her 
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blood  tingling  tlirongli  her  veins.  "I  tell  you 
it  is  a  base,  vile,  lie." 

She  paused  between  each  word  to  give  more 
emphasis. 

"  He  has  gone  abroad  on  business,  he  told 
me  so  himself.  Why  are  people  so  cruel  as 
always  to  impute  a  bad  motive  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  his  striving  to  lead  a  good  life  if  people 
invent  these  shameful  falsehoods?  He  told 
me  that  he  had  never  had  a  chance,  that  I  was 
the  only  person  that  believed  in  him,  and  that 
was  w^hy — why — he,"  and  here  Nancy  became 
utterly  incoherent,  and  subsided  into  a  sudden 
and  uncomfortable  silence. 

She  was  wondering  at  her  own  anger.  A 
moment  ago  and  she  had  told  herself  that  she 
did  not  really  care  for  this  man,  and  now,  with 
that  odd  contrariness  of  her  sex,  she  found 
that  it  gave  her  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  to 
hear  him  abused. 

Olive,  with  quick  perception,  saw  that  Nancy's 
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defence  of  Lord  Bingley  arose  more  from  con- 
trariness than  anything  else,  and  with  imiate 
tact  she  replied  gently,  "  Of  course  everything 
is  exaggerated,  but  still  do  not  be  too  trustful. 
Do  not  believe  all  that  he  tells  you,  men  say  a 
little  more  than  they  mean  sometimes." 

Kancy  made  no  reply.  She  had  returned  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  daguerreotypes,  which 
apparently  were  jDroving  extremely  interesting. 

There  was  one  old  man  with  a  very  pro- 
nounced hooked  nose,  which  caught  her  fancy 
particularly. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  exclaimed  irrelevantly,  "  if 
all  these  old  people  fell  in  love.  They  look 
stupid  enough  to  have  committed  such  an 
unoriginal  enormity,  but  they  certainly  do  not 
give  one  the  impression  that  matrimony  agreed 
with  their  tempers.  They  look  as  cross  as 
Aunt  Hannah  does  when  my  dinner  walks  off 
my  plate  on  to  the  table-cloth,  and  leaves 
greasy  tracks  behind  it ;  but,  Olive,  do  look  at 
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this  old  fellow's  nose  !  It  is  the  exact  facsimile 
of  Aunt  Hannah's.  I  guess  noses,  like  sins, 
must  be  hereditary." 

*'  How  flippant  you  are,  Nancy,  do  try  and 
be  serious  for  a  few  moments,"  and  Olive 
placed  her  hands  softly  on  her  sister's  shoulders, 
and  looked  anxiously  and  inquiringly  into  her 
face. 

"  I  cannot  bear  leaving  you,  dear,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  we  have  never  been  as  much  to  each 
other  as  I  should  like,  circumstances  were 
against  us  ;  you  were  nearly  always  at  school, 
but  during  these  last  months  we  seem  to  have 
been  drawn  very  close  together,  and  Nancy  " — 
and  she  put  her  arms  suddenly  round  the  girl, 
and  drew  her  towards  her,  "  Nancy,  I  feel,  I 
do  not  know  why,  as  if  you  had  something  on 
your  mind,  something  that  was  troubling  you. 
Will  you  not  confide  in  me,  and  let  me  help 
you.  Two  heads  can  often  disentangle  a 
matter,  where  one  has  failed,  audit  is  lonesome 
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keeping  troubles  all  to  oneself,"  and  she 
smoothed  the  hot  cheeks  with  her  cool  fingers. 

Nancy  was  inexpressibly  touched  by  the 
words,  and  even  more  by  that  magnetic  sym- 
pathy which  OHve  possessed  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

All  who  came  within  her  circle  felt  her 
strong  personal  influence,  her  calm  restfulness 
of  spirit,  and  that  desii-e,  which  seemed  to 
communicate  itself  to  others,  of  attaining  the 
best,  the  highest  ideal. 

Miss  Prudence  nearly  worshipped  her  beauti- 
ful niece,  though  her  simple  mind  could  not 
fathom  the  depths  of  Olive's  nature.  Even 
Hannah's  tongue  was  a  little  less  sharp  and 
waspish  in  her  presence,  and  Nancy,  with  her 
warm,  impulsive  little  heart,  had  been  entirely 
won  by  this  tender,  grave  sister. 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  caressed,  and  she 
leaned  her  head  against  Olive's  shoulder  with 
a  sense  of  restfulness. 
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She  longed  to  unburden  her  heart,  to  sob 
out  the  story  of  that  afternoon  on  the  sands. 
It  seemed  to  open  a  door  of  escape.  She  saw 
her  friend  the  crab  kicking  himself  free  of  the 
seaweed,  and  going  merrily  on  his  way. 

Her  eyes  smarted  and  tingled  with  tears, 
but  she  strove  to  restrain  them,  and  gulp  down 
the  choking  sensation  in  her  throat  which 
prevented  her  from  speaking. 

She  gave  a  little  gasping  cough  preparatory 
to  beginning  when  a  gentle  knock  came  at  the 
door,  and  Miss  Prudence  glided  into  the  room. 

In  an  instant  the  spell  was  broken — the 
opportunity  was  gone.  By  what  slight  chances 
are  our  lives  swayed  ! 

Olive's  arms  unwound  themselves,  and 
Nancy  came  back  to  the  j^resent  with  a  jump — 
How  could  she  have  thought  of  confessing  her 
engagement  to  Lord  Bingley.  Olive  would 
insist  upon  her  giving  him  up,  and  how  could 
she  do  that  with  his  terrible  words  ringing  in 
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lier  ears,  "  My  whole  future  lies  in  youi* 
hands !  " 

How  could  she  let  him  go  to  the  devil? 
Xo,  it  was  impossible ;  she  was  bound  to  keep 
her  word  unless  he  released  her. 

She  was  glad  that  the  interruption  had  come, 
and  that  she  had  not  been  tempted  to  confess 
her  story.  She  would  not  be  so  weak  again. 
She  was  glad — very,  very  glad,  she  repeated 
emphatically,  that  Aunt  Prudence  had  come 
in  and  prevented  her  from  confessing  the  truth, 
but  deep  down  in  her  heart  that  irritating 
fragment  of  the  puzzle  was  telling  her  a 
different  story. 

It  was  whispering  doubts  as  to  the  veracity 
of  Lord  Bingley's  words,  whispering  distrust 
of  those  fascinating  green  eyes,  and  of  that 
soft  mysterious  voice. 

Xancy  threw  open  the  window  impatiently, 
and  leaned  out.  Olive  gave  a  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment at  the  interruption.     She  saw  that 
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the  golden  opportunity  was  lost,  and  wlien^ 
alas  !  do  those  blessed  chances  return  to  us  ? 

''  My  dear,"  murmured  Miss  Prudence, 
taking  Olive's  hands  and  smoothing  them 
softly  in  her  own,  "  I  could  not  go  to  bed 
without  a  last  look  at  you,"  and  the  old  lady's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  rested  on  the 
girl's  calm,  tender  face.  "  It  seems  as  if  you 
had  only  just  come  to  us,  and  it  is  hard  to 
resign  you  so  soon.  You  have  made  my  life 
very  bright,  my  darling,  and  I  wanted  you  ta 
know  what  a  blessing  you  have  been  to  me." 

Olive  bent  down  and  kissed  that  sweet  white 
forehead.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

"  My  life  has  not  always  been  so  bright," 
continued  the  old  lady  tremulously.  "  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  to  be  as  happy  as 
you  are  now ;  but  God  willed  it  otherwise,  and 
He  knows  best.  Be  thankful,  child,  for  your 
joy.     So  few  attain  real  happiness  ;  so  few  are 
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allowed  to  marry  those  whom  they  really  love. 
Some  are  able  to  put  the  old  dream  away,  and 
dream  a  new  one,  but  I  was  too  old-fashioned 
to  forget,  and  I  kept  on  foolishly  dreaming 
the  old  di-eam  over  and  over  again,  until  it 
became  so  real,  that  it  was  my  whole  life." 

Tears  were  rolling  down  Olive's  cheeks. 
She  put  her  arms  tenderly  round  the  little 
fairy-like  figure,  as  she  said,  "  How  good  you 
are  Aunt  Prudence,  I  could  not  be  so  patient, 
if  God  took  my  happiness  away ;  if  he  did  not 
allow  me  to  marry  Eustace — there  could  be 
only  one  thing  more  terrible,  and  that  would 
be  " — and  the  girl's  face  suddenly  hardened  to 
almost  statue-like  immobility. 

''  What,"  inquired  the  old  lady,  half  awe- 
struck. 

"  To  find  we  had  been  deceived  by  the  person 
we  loved  and  trusted  most  on  earth." 

The  words  seemed  to  sting  the  very  air  with 
their  bitterness. 
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"  That  would  be  grievous,"  whispered 
Miss  Prudence  under  her  breath,  "but  these 
thoughts  are  not  for  you,  Olive.  Nothing  so 
dreadful  could  mar  your  life." 

The  girl  laughed  nervously  as  she  replied, 
"  No,  of  course  not,  but.  Aunt  Prudence,  is  it 
not  strange  ?  It  has  always  been  my  night- 
mare, the  dread  which  has  haunted  me  like 
some  weird  spectre — " 

At  that  moment  a  loud  thump  came  at  the 
door,  and  Hannah's  sour  face  was  thrust  in. 
Her  grim  countenance  was  framed  by  her  large 
frilled  night-cap,  and  the  red  woollen  shawl 
was  thrown  round  her  bony  shoulders,  disclos- 
ing underneath  the  folds  of  her  long  white 
night-gown. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
come  to  bed.  Prudence,"  she  continued  in  her 
rasping  voice.  "  What  can  possess  you  to 
keep  Olive  up  to  these  unearthly  hours,  mak- 
ing her  as  pale  as   a  sick  ghost,  and  burning 
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all  the  candles  ;  but  you  always  were  tlie  most 
thoughtless  and  selfish  of  people,"  and  she 
closed  her  jaw  with  a  snap,  and  sniffed  audibly. 

"  I  am  coming  in  one  moment,  Hannah," 
replied  her  sister ;  "  but  it  will  be  so  long* 
before  we  see  the  dear  child  again,  so  long,  and 
life  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  could  not  help  sitting 
up  with  her  a  little  while." 

"  I  never  could  see  what  people  wanted  by 
turning  night  into  day,"  snapped  Hannah,  "as 
if  twelve  blessed  hours  were  not  enough  time 
for  their  foolish  tongues  to  wag,  without 
chattering  all  the  night  besides,"  and  she 
smoothed  the  chintz  on  the  hard  little  sofa^ 
and  shook  up  the  pillows  ^dciously,  and  then 
went  and  had  a  turn  at  the  unlucky  blind. 

"  Well,  Olive,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  trust 
that  you  will  be  less  unhappy  than  most 
married  people,  and  not  find  your  husband  out 
quite  as  soon  as  most  wives  do,"  and  she  gave 
a  peck  at  the  girl's  forehead,  and  then  stalked 
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out  of  the  room,  her  feet  making  a  dull 
monotonous  thud  as  they  echoed  along  the 
passage. 

"I  must  go,  dear,"  whispered  Aunt  Prudence 
hurriedly ;  "  but  I  wanted  just  to  give  you 
this,"  and  the  old  lady  drew  from  her  pocket 
a  box  containing  a  little  old-fashioned  brooch 
of  ultramarines.  "  I  wanted  you  to  have  it," 
she  said  wistfully,  "It  is  part  of  the  old 
dream — he  gave  it  to  me — Will  you  wear  it 
dear,  sometimes,  for  my  sake,  and — for  his  ?  " 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  the  old  lady 
glided  swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

Long  after  the  rhythmical  music  of  Hannah's 
nasal  hreathing  proclaimed  her  in  the  land  of 
Nod,  did  Prudence  sit,  ahsently  brushing  out 
the  soft  silver  hair,  and  thinking,  dreaming, 
the  old,  old  dream. 

i^  ^   ■  ^  *  ^ 

The  day  of  Olive's  wedding  broke  fair  and 
sunny.     It  was  one  of  those  sweet  September 
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mornings  when  Nature  is  clothed  in  that 
magical  haze,  when  the  hedges  are  woven  with 
glistening  gossamer  trappings,  as  if  the  fairies 
had  spun  their  hammocks  in  the  night  from 
twig  to  twig  and  then  left  them  to  rejoice  our 
mortal  eyes. 

The  sky  seemed  to  melt  into  the  earth,  so 
mellowed  was  the  dividing  line  of  horizon,  and 
each  ripple  upon  the  sea  was  crowned  with  a 
sunbeam. 

Three  actors  in  this  drama  of  life  looked  out 
upon  that  glorious  morning,  but  with  what 
different  feelings  did  they  contemplate  it ! 

Olive  gazed  upon  it  with  her  heart  overflow- 
ing with  thankfulness.  There  was  no  sadness, 
no  fear  in  her  heart.  The  future  was  all  joy, 
all  brightness.  It  seemed  as  if  her  steps  were 
being  guided  down  a  long  sylvan  glade  of 
happiness  with  sunbeams  arching  overhead, 
and  beside  her  one  who  scattered  roses  under 
her  feet. 
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Sir  Eustace  looked  out  upon  the  morning' 
with  a  face  in  which  exultation,  remorse,  joy, 
misery,  were  strangely  mingled. 

To-day  he  was  to  accomplish  the  wish  of 
his  heart — to-day  Olive  Lavendercombe  was 
to  become  his.  Again  the  hideous  word  danced 
with  grim  horror  in  front  of  his  eyes,  and 
again  the  thought  cut  through  his  heai-t  that 
he  was  about  to  make  the  woman  he  loved  best 
on  earth  live  a  life  of  sin. 

The  devil  does  his  best  to  make  our  down- 
ward path  pleasant ;  nevertheless  he  cannot 
prevent  our  consciences  from  gi^^ng  us  very 
sharp  twinges.  We  endeavour  to  drown  the 
tormenting  voice,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  some- 
times peremptory,  and  insists  on  being  heard. 

Sir  Eustace  had  passed  a  night  of  unutterable 
remorse  and  despair.  He  seemed  to  behold  in 
all  its  naked  awfulness  the  hateful  act  that  he 
was  about  to  commit,  and  yet  he  had  not 
strength  to  break  away. 
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The  chains  of  his  love,  passion  —  call  it 
what  you  will  —  bound  him  so  tightly. 
He  felt  driven  on — on,  by  some  irresistible 
power. 

He  must  possess  this  woman.  He  must 
have  her  for  his  own,  even — aye,  even  if  in 
exchange  he  gave  his  own  soul. 

He  breathed  heavily  as  he  drew  in  the  fresh 
sea  breeze ;  his  face  looked  haggard  and  his 
fingers  toyed  restlessly  with  Bogie's  long  ears, 
who  slumbered  peacefully,  unconscious  of  the 
fierce  struggle  that  was  tearing  his  master's 
heart. 

Sir  Eustace  had  dreamed  that  night  of 
Olive;  and  of  his  wife.  That  horrible  mad 
face  had  come  between  himself  and  his  love. 
He  had  striven  to  reach  Olive,  but  the  glaring 
eyes,  and  gibbering  lips  were  thrust  ever 
between  them,  and  he  beheld  Olive  float  away 
from  him,  and  he  heard  her  words  with  awful 
distinctness,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  you  by  holy 
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bands.  I  am  free  to  depart ;  yon  have 
deceived  me,  and  I  cannot  forgive." 

He  awoke  with  the  cold  sweat  pouring  from 
his  brow,  and  trembling  in  every  limb.  Thank 
God  it  was  only  a  dream,  only  a  dream,  and 
yet — might  it  not  one  day  become  a  reality  ? 

Mr.  Jones  looked  out  upon  that  glorious 
morning  with  anguish  unspeakable. 

Olive's  wedding-day  !  How  persistently  did 
the  words  repeat  themselves  in  his  ears ;  the 
sun  seemed  to  mock  at  him  ;  all  the  world 
appeared  to  exult  in  its  happiness,  and  even 
nature  jarred  upon  his  strained  nerves. 

His  face  was  death-like,  but  the  expression 
was  calm,  almost  immobile  in  its  utter  hope- 
lessness. He  sat  down  on  the  little  narrow 
iron  bedstead,  which  bore  no  trace  of  having 
been  slept  in,  and  leant  his  head  against  the 
cool  white  pillow. 

His  life  looked  so  worthless,  it  seemed  to 
press  him  down,  down, — he  knew  not  whither. 
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His  aspirations  even  appeared  dead.  His  zeal 
seemed  poor  and  futile,  everything  of  tlie  old 
fabric  of  his  faitli  seemed  crumbling  away. 

He  had  wrestled  all  night  in  prayer,  and 
some  peace  had  been  granted  to  him.  That 
pitiful,  weary  face  reflected  something  like 
resignation  to  Grod's  will.  How  often  he  had 
wondered  at  the  hardness  and  bitterness  of 
others,  and  now  he  was  experiencing  that  hard- 
ness himself.  The  valley  was  so  dark,  so 
lonely,  but  there  was  one  faint  streak,  one 
glimmer  as  of  a  winter  mom ;  but  he  felt 
almost  too  weak  and  hopeless  to  press  forward 
towards  it. 

Mrs.  Haiden  had  become  weary  of  an- 
nouncing his  breakfast  by  clattering  the  cups 
and  saucers  against  each  other,  and  at  length 
she  gave  a  loud  decisive  knock  at  the  door. 

"  I  am  coming,  Mrs.  Haiden,  thank  you," 
replied  the  young  man. 

''  Yes,  so  is  Christmas,  and  a  many  other 
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good  tilings,"  uttered  tlie  woman  scornfully  ; 
"  but  meantime  tlie  bacon  be  a-spiling,  and  the 
tea  getting  strong  enough  to  blow  your  'ead 
off.  It  be  no  sort  of  credit  to  cook  your 
victuals,  sir." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Haiden,"  he  said,, 
walking  slowly  into  the  sitting-room,  "  but 
you  know  I  am  always  satisfied." 

"  Yes ;  ye  be  desperate  easy  to  please  for 
certain,  a  deal  too  easy  and  kind  to  some 
folks."  And  the  good  lady  shook  her  head 
maliciously,  and  lingered  at  the  door,  as  if 
she  had  something  further  to  remark. 

Mr.  Jones  looked  up  inqumngly,  and  she 
continued,  "  That  woman  Powell  has  been  up 
this  morning  to  ask  for  you  to  go  down  and 
see  her  daughter ;  she  be  dying,  and  they  say, 
she  has  been  no  better  giil  than  she  need  be. 
But  ye '11  have  a  bit  of  breakfast  first,  afore  ye 
go,  sir,  won't  ye  now  ?  "  and  she  put  on  the 
wheedling  tone.   "Ye  do  look  so  pale  like,  just 
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as  my  poor  brother  did  afore  he  was  took ; 
and,  mark  my  words,  sir,  you'll  be  in  the 
churchyard  afore  ye  can  turn  round,  if  ye  goes 
on  this  way.  And  what  we  are  to  do  without 
you  at  Dinglehurst,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 
You  have  been  so  desperate  good  to  us  all, 
we'd  never  get  on  no  way  without  ye."  And 
Mrs.  Haiden  gave  a  wheezy  gasp  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and 
then  fled  precipitately  into  the  kitchen,  where 
she  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  good  cry. 

The  kindly  words  were  as  balm  to  Mr. 
Jones'  heart.  They  touched  him  deeply  ;  the 
feeling  that  some  one  needed  him,  some  one 
cared  for  him,  gave  his  life  fresh  colour, 
fresh  vigour. 

He  had  worked  on  in  the  little  village 
without  much  thought  of  whether  his  work 
was  appreciated  or  not.  He  was  too  humble - 
minded  to  think  of  the  effect  of  his  own 
personality.       He    went    about    his    Master's 
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business  simply,  truly,  honestly,  witli  no  idea 
of  gaining  popularity  or  reward  for  himself, 
and  Mrs.  Haiden's  words  were  a  revelation  to 
him,  and  they  came  just  when  he  most  needed 
them. 

As  he  walked  down  amongst  little  pictu- 
resque cottages,  with  the  sunlight  glinting 
on  the  red  Virginian  creeper,  wdiich  trimmed 
their  overhanging  eaves,  he  felt  that  now 
the  darkest  ]3art  of  the  valley  lay  behind  him. 
The  streak  of  light  was  spreading  over  the 
horizon,  and  in  front  was  that  greatest  of  all 
aids,  the  best  panacea  for  all  sorrow — work. 
*  *  ^  *  * 

Dinglehurst  Church  was  not  exactly  the 
edifice  that  you  would  have  chosen  for  a 
marriage  ceremony. 

From  an  archeological  or  picturesque  point 
of  view,  it  was  undoubtedly  of  great  interest. 
Part  of  it  dated  back  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  possessed  some  of  the  oldest 
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and  most  curious  glass  in  the  country ;  which, 
unluckily,  neither  the  Rector  nor  the  Church- 
wardens had  the  wit  to  appreciate  ;  and 
the  \vdnd  and  weather  were  allowed  to  work 
havoc  among  treasures  wliich  anyone  with 
knowledge  or  culture  would  have  protected 
with  the  utmost  care. 

But  the  Eeverend  Theophilus  Shuffleout  did 
not  care  for  the  old  glass,  or  the  old  church. 

It  was  difficult,  in  fact,  to  discover  in  what 
direction  his  tastes  lay — one  would  certainly 
conclude  not  in  the  region  of  his  profession, 
as  he  rarely  entered  a  cottage,  and  the 
services,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Jones'  exertions  were 
conducted  in  the  slovenly  manner  of  sixty  years 
ago.  Communion  was  seldom  administered 
oftener  than  five  or  six  times  a  year,  and 
then,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  afternoon. 

Many  exertions  had  been  made  to  restore 
the  chm'ch,  but  upon  this  point  the  Eeverend 
Theophilus  was  stern.     He  was  conservative. 
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he  disliked  innovations.  The  church  had  gone 
very  well  for  the  last  twenty  vears,  and  why 
not  leave  it  alone. 

Whatever  his  reasons,  and  they  were  too 
subtle  to  fathom,  suffice  it  to  say  that  he  threw 
every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  restoration,  dis- 
liked every  plan  that  was  proposed,  and,  as 
unfortunately  in  the  Church  of  England  a 
Eector  has  full  jurisdiction  over  his  own  church, 
notwithstanding  the  Bishop,  the  Archdeacon, 
and  the  Eural  Dean,  the  Eeverend  Theophilus 
remained  master  of  the  situation,  and  infficted 
on  his  parishioners  a  church  which  was  not  fit 
for  man,  much  less  for  the  service  of  God. 

This  dilapidated  edifice  stood  at  the  summit 
of  the  cliif ,  on  a  small  promontory  overlooking 
the  sea.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  dank  under- 
growth of  grass  and  scutch,  which  wove  itself 
over  the  graves  into  a  tangled  disorderly  mass, 
and  climbed  halfway  up  the  crumbling  walls 
of  the  building. 
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The  interior  was  in  an  even  more  pitiable 
condition  than  the  exterior.  The  arches  were 
covered  with  mildew  and  green  moss.  The 
walls  bulged  and  gaped,  and  many  of  the  pews 
w^ere  guiltless  of  any  flooring,  except  the  bare, 
damp  earth,  from  which  exuded  the  unpleasant 
odour  of  the  past  generations  who  had  been 
buried  there. 

To-day  Miss  Prudence  and  Nancy  had 
striven  to  make  things  look  a  little  comelier. 
They  had  wreathed  the  old  pillars  with 
garlands,  and  decked  the  damp  walls  with 
trailing  flowers,  but  all  in  vain — the  church 
resembled  an  old  hag  with  her  withered 
cheeks  and  wrinkles,  showing  with  even  more 
ghastly  prominence  from  under  the  paint  and 
powder. 

The  church  was  crowded,  a  very  unusual 
thing  in  Dinglehurst,  as  most  of  the  people 
had  too  great  regard  for  their  lives  to  venture 
inside  the  mouldv  fabric  ;  but  a  wedding  is  a 
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great  attraction  to  tlie  bucolic  mind,  nearly,  if 
not  quite  as  attractive  as  a  funeral. 

Certainly,  as  far  as  the  dreariness  of  the 
ceremony  is  concerned,  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them. 

Olive  looked  passing  fair  in  her  trailing 
white  dress,  and  hair  of  dusky  gold.  The 
lovely  oval  face  was  a  shade  paler  than  usual, 
but  her  eyes  gleamed  with  a  new  strange 
happiness. 

Sir  Eustace  was  nervous  and  agitated,  his 
cheeks  were  flushed,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
feverish  light,  and  his  voice  shook  audibly  as 
he  uttered  the  responses. 

He  seemed  to  behold  again  that  other 
wedding,  that  other  girl,  and  all  the  horror 
that  followed. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  his  brain 
throbbed  and  reeled.  Could  he  go  through 
the  ceremony  ?  In  a  dim  way  he  heard  Mr. 
Jones'    solemn    voice    repeating    those    awful 
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words,  '*  If  either  of  you  know  any  impediment 
why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined  together 
in  matrimony,  ye  do  now  confess  it." 

The  good,  noble  part  of  him  made  one  more 
struggle  ;  it  whispered,  "  Confess  it  now  at  the 
eleventh  hour  ;  it  is  not  too  late.  Turn  away 
along  that  rugged  stony  path  of  duty.  Leave 
Olive  for  ever." 

Cold  beads  of  sweat  broke  out  on  his  brow. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  his  throat 
was  parched,  no  sound  issued  forth. 

He  strove  once  more  to  cry  out,  but  his 
tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  then 
he  turned  and  gazed  with  a  long,  hungry  glance 
at  the  woman  beside  him,  and  with  that  glance 
passion  rushed  back  upon  him,  and  he  suc- 
cumbed— aye,  even  at  this  eleventh  hour  before 
God's  altar,  before  those  awe-mspiring  words, 
he  beat  down  his  conscience. 

He  determined  to  live  a  life  of  lies  ;  he  gave 
himself    up    to  the  power  of    darkness ;    the 
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struggle  was  over,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
service  he  was  cold,  placid,  perfectly  controlled. 

Mr.  Jones  stood  there,  his  face  white  as  his 
blanched  surplice,  and  rigid  with  the  desperate 
effort  that  convulsed  his  whole  being. 

Outwardly  he  was  calm,  a  supernatural 
power  appeared  to  work  within  him.  Tliere 
was  no  sign  of  emotion  on  the  pallid  face,  no 
quiver  in  his  voice,  as  he  pronounced  the  words 
which  signed  away  his  own  happiness.  His 
fingers  did  not  tremble  when  he  joined  the 
hand  of  the  woman  he  loved  with  that  of  Sir 
Eustace. 

But  a  sharp  spasm  of  agony  shot  through  his 
heart  as  he  clasped  those  hands  together,  and  a 
thrill  of  such  unutterable  pain,  that  for  a 
moment  he  hesitated,  the  floor  appeared  to  rise 
up  under  his  feet,  the  congregation  seemed 
fading  away,  the  walls  of  the  old  church  to  be 
closing  in,  crushing  him  down  with  their  awful 
blackness.     He  felt  himself  sinking  into  some 
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bottomless  gulf,  rushing  waters  hissed  in  his 
ears,  and  a  great  wail  of  despair  rent  the  air. 
And  then,  with  one  superhuman  effort,  he 
brought  himself  back,  and  continued  the 
service. 

Was  he  a  shade  paler,  or  was  it  only  the 
sunlight  which  streamed  in  through  the  old 
glass  windows  and  drew  an  aureole  round  his 
head,  and  fell  in  wavering  patches  of  green  and 
yellow  on  his  white  surplice. 

It  was  over  at  last ;  for  good  or  ill  he  had 
bound  them  to  each  other. 

He  heard  a  buzz  of  many  voices  around  him. 
He  saw  Miss  Prudence's  sweet  face  looking 
tenderly  into  his.  He  felt  Olive  take  his  hand 
and  thank  him,  and  Sir  Eustace  utter  a  friendly 
greeting,  while  Nancy's  April  countenance 
floated  for  a  moment  across  his  vision,  and 
Guy's  cheery  voice  sounded  in  his  ear. 

He  broke  away  from  them  at  last,  and 
staggered  out  into  the  aii\     He  leant  against 
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the  old  grey  wall,  and  battled  in  silence  with 
his  agony. 

He  heard  the  shout  of  the  villagers  as  they 
drove  away,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Olive's 
face  as  the  carriage  reached  the  corner,  and 
mechanically  he  raised  his  hat,  mechanically 
he  forced  a  smile,  and  then,  with  a  dull,  speech- 
less shudder  of  misery,  he  turned  away  alone 
down  the  narrow  lane. 

It  was  over — the  ordeal  he  had  dreaded  all 
these  dreary  weeks. 

The  day  had  clouded  over,  a  few  drops  of 
rain  fell  on  his  head,  and  the  gossamer 
trappings  had  fallen  from  the  glistening  twigs, 
and  the  sea  had  become  a  dark  angry  grey. 

"  God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  an  omen  for 
her  future  life,"  he  murmured,  and  then  a  sud- 
den heaviness  came  upon  his  limbs,  and  he 
stumbled  up  the  steep  path,  and  the  little 
red-brick  house  became  a  blurred,  whirling 
mass,  and  he  remembered  nothing  more  until 
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he  found  liimself  lying  on  the  vslippery  horse- 
hair sofa,  with  Mrs.  Haiden's  bulging  figure 
standing  over  him. 

"  Lawks  alive,  Sir  !  AYliat  a  turn  ye  did  give 
me  !  Ye  fell  do^vn  by  the  door,  and  I  thought 
as  ye  had  been  took,  jest  like  my  poor  brother 
Eichard;  James  and  I  bringed  you  in  'ere,  and 
ye  have  been  unconscious  like  ever  since.  If 
ye  would  only  *  paper  yerself  up  a  bit,  it  would 
do  ye  a  sight  o'  good." 

"I  am  better  now,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Haiden," 
he  replied,  with  a  forced  smile. 

"  Well,  you  just  try  and  sleep  a  bit,  and  I'll 
go  and  keep  them  noisy  children  quiet,"  and 
she  bustled  off,  banging  the  door  behind  her, 
and  making  a  whirlwind  outside,  in  which 
little  scurrying  feet,  and  a  few  cuffs  and  threats 
were  plainly  distinguishable. 

Mr.   Jones  lay  back  and  looked  round  the 

*  Pamper. 
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little  mean,  desolate  room  with  a  shudder  of 
terrible  loneliness.  That  bright  dream  was 
past  for  ever,  and  he  must  take  up  the  old 
colourless  life,  the  old  existence. 

How  he  hated  his  surroundings  !  The  bottle- 
green  carpet,  the  ghastly  net  over  the  hideous 
gilded  mirror,  the  shabby  japanned  tray,  upon 
which  reposed  the  too  zealous  tea-pot,  and  the 
flashy,  crude-coloured  tea-things.  They  all 
jarred  and  grated  upon  him  to-day,  and  he 
longed  to  escape  from  them. 

Why  are  we  so  human,  that  even  in  the 
supreme  moment  of  our  lives,  we  cannot  put 
our  environment  from  us,  and  be  independent 
of  the  trivialities  of  existence  ? 

He  had  conquered  in  the  fray.  He  had 
been  victorious,  and  yet — that  victory  gave 
him  no  triumphant  feeling. 

The  excitement  of  the  battle  had  kept  him 
up,  and  now  that  it  was  over  the  tears  started 
to  his  eyes,  and  his  throat  ached  with  the  pain 
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of  them — now,  he  must  just  return  to  the  old 
life  ;  take  it  up  where  he  had  left  it  off,  and  go 
on  and  on. 

He  was  utterly  overwrought ;  he  could  not 
control  himself.  The  thought  of  his  future 
came  upon  him  like  a  black  pall  of  hopeless- 
ness, and  he  bui'ied  his  face  on  the  hard 
horsehair  cushion,  and  wept — wept  as  onl}'  a 
strong  man  can  weep,  with  hard  sobs,  which 
seemed  to  shake  his  very  being. 

It  was  only  for  a  few  mmutes  that  he  gave 
way,  and  then,  with  a  stern  effort,  he  recovered 
his  composure,  and  lay  calmly  gazing  at  the 
jagged  storm-clouds  rolling  up  over  the  white 
foam-flecked  sea. 

He  must  take  up  the  old  life — that  was  the 
refrain  of  his  thoughts,  and  he  would  do  it 
now  at  once.  There  should  be  no  hanging 
back,  no  hesitation.  A  firm  determined  ex- 
pression overspread  the  pale,  worn  countenance, 
and  then  he  rose  feebly  and  went  out,  down 
VOL.  II.  r 
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tlie  little  steep  village  street,  to  minister  to 
those,  who  in  this  sad  battle  of  life  had  a  more 
grievous  burden  than  his  own  to  bear. 

"  Bless  and  save  us !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Haiden,  her  mouth  wide  open,  as  she  contem- 
plated the  young  man's  departing  figure,  "  if 
the  man  ain't  crazed  and  fit  for  a  lunatic 
asylum.  But  what  be  the  good  of  fashing 
oneself ;  he  be  but  a  man  after  all,  and  thej 
be  all  as  obstinate  as  pigs  !  " 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

"My  dear  Gruy,  what  lias  happened ?"  and 
Mrs.  Lopes  gazed  at  her  brother  across  the 
breakfast  table  with  a  startled  expression  in 
her  small  brunette  face. 

The  inquiry  had  been  called  forth  by  a 
very  strong  exclamation  from  Guy,  -and  a 
sudden  look  of  dismay  which  leapt  into  his 
eyes,  as  he  perused  a  long  lawyer-like 
document. 

"  Have  you  had  bad  news  ?  "  Mrs.  Lopes 
went  on,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  going  over 
to  her  brother. 

"  Yes,  desperately  bad  news,"  he  replied  in  a 
stifled  voice.  "I  say,  Eleanor,"  he   continued 

F  2 
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putting  down  the  letter,  and  turning  towards 
his  sister,  "  it  is  about  that  confounded  West 
Indian  property.  Our  agent  has  bolted,  and 
unless  things  can  be  looked  into  at  once,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  shall  save  very  little,"  and  he 
looked  gloomily  out  of  the  window. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  what  possessed  my 
father  to  invest  so  much  money  in  such  a 
wretched  security,"  he  went  on  meditatively. 

"  It  has  always  paid  hitherto,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lopes. 

The  loss  did  not  affect  her  fortune,  so  that 
she  w^as  able  to  regard  it  very  philosophically, 
as  she  did  most  of  the  troubles  which  con- 
cerned other  people. 

Guy  re-read  the  letter  attentively,  and  took 
two  or  three  hurried  turns  up  and  do\\^n  the 
room,  his  usually  sunny  countenance  overcast 
wdth  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety. 

The  West  Indian  property  comprised  most 
of  his  fortune,  and  the  news   wdiich  he  had 
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received    this    morning   concerning  it    was  as 
bad  as  it  could  possibly  be. 

Tlie  agent,  wlio  had  been  in  their  employ 
for  many  years,  had  turned  out  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel.  He  had  speculated  and  entangled 
the  property  in  hopeless  difficulties,  and  had 
finally  decamped  with  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  monev. 

Guy  sat  down  again  at  length,  and  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands.  It  was  hard  at  six  and 
twenty  to  contemplate  that  ugly  word  "  ruin." 
and  it  meant  so  much  to  him  just  now — more 
than  giving  up  his  hmiters  and  his  shooting, 
and  all  the  pleasures  which  make  up  the  sum 
of  a  young  man's  enjoyment. 

It  meant  relinquishing  Nancy  Lavender- 
combe.  Ever  since  that  June  morning  on  the 
sea-shore,  those  blue  eyes  had  haunted  him 
with  strange  persistency,  but  it  was  not  till 
this  moment  that  he  fully  realised  what  they 
w^ere  to  him. 
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He  liacl  told  himself  so  often  that  it  was 
only  natural  that  he  should  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  Miss  Prudence's  niece,  and  at  length 
the  lie  which  he  had  repeated  to  himseK  so 
carelessly  he  now  accepted  as  truth. 

The  weeks  had  rolled  hapjDily  away,  and  he 
and  Nancy  had  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to 
each  other.  They  had  drifted  down  that 
delightful  river  of  friendship,  which  leads  to 
the  magic  lake  of  love,  and  knew  not  that 
they  were  so  near  to  its  Elysian  waters. 

And  yet  Gruy  was  often  puzzled  by  Nancy's 
varying  moods.  One  day  she  would  be  all 
that  he  could  desire ;  the  next  she  was  cold, 
almost  repellant,  and  he  would  go  away  hurt 
and  angered. 

But  this  morning  he  forgot  all  that ;  he  only 
remembered  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  now 
he  must  put  that  love  away  from  him,  because 
of  the  possibly  impending  ruin. 

His   reverie   was   interrupted   at  length    by 
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Mrs.  Lopes  saying,  in  her  little  prosperous 
voice,  "  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  " 

She  was  contemplating  her  nails  ver}'  care- 
fully, as  she  made  the  mquiry.  It  was  a 
habit  of  hers  ;  they  were  nice  filbert  nails  and 
well  polished,  and  Mrs.  Lopes  was  particularly 
proud  of  them. 

"  Do,"  repeated  Guy,  raising  his  face, 
which  had  grown  strangely  dra^^i  and  haggard 
in  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  Do  ?  There 
is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  that  I  can  see. 
I  must  sell  all  the  horses,  shut  up  the  house 
and  go  out  to  the  West  Lidies." 

Mrs.  Lopes  started,  and  a  deep  line  came 
in  her  forehead.  This  was  distinctly  annoying 
to  herself.  A  rich  brother  yvitli  a  nice  place 
in  the  comitry  was  convenient. 

She  looked  up  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  measure 
the  effect  of  her  words,  and  then  she  said 
slowly  and  distinctly,  "  ^Miy  instead  of  wast- 
ing your  time  over  that  tiresome  West  Indian 
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property,  do  you  not  marry  money — Gertrude 
Wyndham,  for  instance  ?  " 

A  look  of  intense  scorn  and  disgust  passed 
over  Gruy's  face,  but  Mrs.  Lopes  did  not  per- 
ceive it.  She  was  again  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  her  nails,  and  she  continued 
persuasively,  "  It  would  bring  you  into  a  very 
good  set  in  London,  and  her  money  would 
make  you  quite  independent  of  this  annoying 
West  Indian  business." 

The  look  of  disgust  faded  suddenly  from 
Guy's  face,  and  even  at  this  moment  his  sense 
of  humour  overcame  him,  and  he  laughed  long 
and  bitterly. 

"  I  see  nothing  whatever  to  laugh  at," 
remarked  Mrs.  Lopes  huffily ;  "I  was  only 
trying  to  suggest  a  solution  of  your  diffi- 
culties." 

"  And  a  very  honourable  one,  eh,  Eleanor  ?  " 
inquired  her  brother  satirically.  "  1  don't  set 
up  for  being  a  saint,  but  it  always  seems  to  me 
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miserably  low  form  to  live  on  your  wife's 
money,  and,  by  Jove  !  such  a  wife !  Why  she 
has  arms  like  a  lobster,  hands  like  a  cook,  eyes 
as  pink  as  ferrets,  a  nose  which  is  in  perpetual 
adoration  of  the  clouds,  and  which  gives  you 
the  impression  that  it  lived  in  a  permanent 
east  wind,  and  feet !  my  dear  Eleanor  !  feet 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  making  Jumbo's 
appear  small  !  " 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  at  a  moment 
of  this  soii:,  Guy,  even  you  would  have  given 
up  flippancy,"  remarked  his  sister  severely, 
"  No  doubt  Lady  Gertrude  is  not  a  beauty, 
but  in  a  wife  that  has  its  advantages  ;  other 
men  would  not  make  love  to  her ;  you  would 
have  her  more  to  yourself." 

"  The  very  last  thing  I  should  desire,"  Guy 
muttered  half  aloud. 

"  And,"  continued  Mrs.  Lopes,  without 
noticing  the  interruption,  "  when  a  woman 
possesses    a  hundred    thousand   pounds   it    is 
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absurd  to  be  particular  about  her  looks.  SIk^ 
would  be  cheap  if  she  had  a  cork  leg  and  a 
squint." 

"  If  she  had  a  hundi'ed  million  and  was 
beautiful  as  a  houri,  she  would  still  be  far  too 
extravagant  a  purchase  for  youi'  humble 
servant ! "  replied  Guy  decisively,  and  he 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  the  gloomy 
anxious  expression  creeping  back  over  his 
face. 

Mrs.  Lopes  walked  towards  the  door,  her 
back  absolutely  bristling  with  anger  and  dis- 
appointment, and  her  face  betraying  extreme 
annoyance.  She  turned  ere  she  reached  it  and 
said  stiffly,  "You  must  manage  your  own 
affairs.  If  you  choose  to  be  a  fool  it  is  not 
my  fault ;  I  have  done  what  I  can,  but  from  a 
child  you  were  always  obstinate,"  and  she 
closed  the  door  with  an  angry  bang. 

Guy  looked  relieved  at  his  sister's  departm-e. 
He  understood  her  character  pretty   well  by 
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this  time,  and  he  knew  that  her  plans  for 
others  generally  contamed  some  distinct  and 
signal  advantage  for  herself. 

He  sighed  heavily.  He  was  beginning  to 
realise  what  this  loss  meant.  He  loved  the 
old  place  with  an  intense  old-fashioned  affec- 
tion, and  he  hated  to  leave  it  without  havmg 
the  certainty  of  ever  again  being  able  to  live 
there  as  he  had  done. 

He  gazed  round  the  ugly  square  room  with 
a  desolate  feeling  at  his  heart.  He  loved  it 
all.  The  hideous  red  and  gold  wall-paper 
with  a  pattern  which  seemed  to  stare  you  out 
of  countenance,  the  heavy  blue  rep  curtains 
which  hung  in  solemn  forbidding  folds  round 
the  four,  tall,  square  -  framed  windows,  the 
huge  mahogany  sideboard  covered  with  old 
silver  cups,  won  by  his  father  and  himself,  and 
the  grey  marble  mantelpiece  with  its  curious 
pattern  of  petrified  shells. 

They  were  all  the  dearest  of  friends  to  him, 
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and  Guy  was  conservative.     He  had  a  tender 
old-fashioned  reverence  for  the  past. 

"  This  is  a  desperate  job  for  joii  and  me, 
€rib,"  he  said  at  length,  addressing  the  dog 
who  sat  near  to  him,  "  We  shall  have  to  go 
wandering  off  again,  and  goodness  knows  when 
we  shall  come  back  to  the  old  place.  It  does 
seem  hard  to  have  to  sell  the  stud,  just  when 
I  had  bought  such  a  good  lot,  but  it  cannot 
be  helped,  old  boy,  we  must  just  make  the 
best  of  it,"  and  he  took  the  dog's  head  in  his 
hands  and  looked  despondingly  into  the  • 
animars  brown  eyes. 

Guy  yearned  so  for  sympathy,  he  felt  so 
utterly  alone  in  his  hour  of  trouble,  and  Crib 
gave  him  all  that  his  good,  faithful,  doggie 
heart  possessed. 

Guy  remained  staring  vacantly  at  the  break- 
fast things,  he  never  kncAv  how  long  he  sat 
brooding  over  those  empty  teacups.  But  the 
butler  came  in  at  last  and  informed  him  that 
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the  keeper  luid  been  there  for  more  than  an 
hour. 

"  Tell  him  I  shall  not  shoot  to-day^ 
Johnson,"  replied  Griiy,  in  a  voice  that  somided 
curiously  sharp  and  strained,  and  then  he 
hurriedly  gathered  up  his  letters  and  shut 
himself  into  his  own  den. 

The  butler  shook  his  head  mysteriously 
when  he  delivered  the  message,  and  the  opinion 
in  the  back  premises  was  that  some  unheard 
of  calamity  must  have  happened  to  prevent  the 
young  master  from  going  after  the  birds. 

When  an  Englishman  gives  up  killing,  the 
end  of  the  world  may  surely  be  expected ! 

A  month  had  j^assed  and  Guy  had  made  all 
his  arrangements,  and  on  the  morrow  he  was 
to  depart. 

How  long  those  days  had  appeared;  as  each 
rolled  by  they  seemed  to  take  a  pai-t  of  his 
youth  away.       He  seemed  to  have   suddenly 
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grown  into  an  old  man  ;  tlie  smooth  forehead 
had  contracted  a  deep  line,  and  the  hlue  eyes 
wore  a  troubled,  weary  expression. 

To-day  was  his  last  at  the  Manor,  and  with 
a  heavy  heart  he  had  visited  all  his  old  haunts. 
The  garden,  the  park,  the  stables,  each  told 
him  a  tale  ;  each  recalled  some  happy  childish 
memory. 

Crib  trotted  sullenly  at  his  heels ;  he  wore 
a  melancholy,  dejected  air,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  looked  up  inquiringly  at  Gruy's  sad 
face,  as  if  striving  to  understand  the  situation. 

Even  the  pigs  in  the  farmyard  had  no  power 
to-day  to  move  him ;  he  actually  allowed  one 
piggie  to  rmi  right  mider  his  nose,  without 
evincing  more  emotion  than  lifting  one  ear. 

Guy  turned  away  at  length,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  Hawthorn  Cottage.  He  must 
bid  farewell  to  the  old  ladies,  and — and — his 
face  grew  strangely  rigid  as  he  thought  of 
Nancy. 
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Could  lie  have  the  courage  to  go  away 
without  saying  one  little  w^ord  to  her — without 
telling  her  of  his  love. 

For  a  moment  he  allowed  himseK  to  dream 
of  it ;  he  felt  the  little  soft  hands  in  his,  and 
he  saw  the  blue  eyes  reflect  a  tender,  gracious 
light,  and  then  he  sternly  dismissed  the 
thought.  He  w^as  ruined,  and  he  had  no  right 
to  ask  any  woman  to  bind  her  fate  to  his. 

It  was  a  blustering,  grey,  October  afternoon, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  drenching  shower 
of  rain,  wdiich  seemed  to  creep  up  over  the  sea 
like  a  grey  shroud.  It  w^as  as  desolate  a  day 
as  even  England  could  produce.  The  little 
red-brick  cottages  were  dyed  a  deeper  tint  by 
the  wet,  and  the  wdnd  blew  the  creepers  loose 
from  their  holdings  and  waved  them  about  in 
wild  confusion. 

Gruy  shivered  once  or  tw^ice  as  he  ploughed 
his  w^ay  along  the  muddy  road.  His  steps 
grew   more    lagging    as    he    approached    the 
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cottage,  and  a  strange,  tightening  sensation 
seemed  to  come  to  his  heart. 

He  stopped  for  a  minute  as  he  passed  the 
window,  and  looked  in.  Miss  Prudence  was 
sitting  there  alone.  Some  strips  of  paper  lay 
on  her  lap,  wliicli  she  was  folding  absently  into 
spills,  and  slipping  them  into  a  black  satin 
bag  which  hung  on  her  arm. 

She  looked  very  fragile,  Guy  thought, 
as  he  gazed  at  her  delicate  face,  silhouetted 
against  the  flickering  fire-light,  and  a 
hard,  aching  pain  shot  through  him,  and 
his  eyes  smarted  with  something  very  like 
tears. 

He  stole  in  quietly,  and  sat  down  in  his  old 
place,  the  low  stool  at  her  feet. 

"  Aunt  Prue,  I  am  come  to  say  goodbye,'^ 
he  said,  softly. 

The  old  lady  took  his  hand  in  hers.  She 
could  not  speak ;  and  then  she  bent  down  and 
kissed  his   forehead  silently.      They  sat  like 
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that  for  some  minutes ;  eacli  felt  their  hearts 
too  full  for  speech. 

At  length  the  old  lady  asked,  "  My  dear,  is 
it  really  as  bad  as  you  thought  at  first  ?  '* 

"  Yes ;  I  am  afraid  so.  It  looks  very  like 
ruin,"  and  the  young  man  stared  gloomily  into 
the  fire.  "If  I  can  only  keep  the  old  place, 
Aunt  Prue,  I  shall  not  mind  so  much ;  but  I 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  strangers  bemg 
there,"  and  his  voice  shook,  and  he  grasped 
her  little  hand  almost  convulsively. 

"  Guy,  Guy,"  and  two  tears  dropped  on  his 
curly  head,  as  the  old  lady  looked  tenderly 
down  at  him,  "  do  you  remember  that  day,  so 
many  years  ago  now,  when  I  found  you  in  the 
hay-loft  after  your  mother's  death  ?  " 

He  only  bent  his  head  in  answer,  and  she 
went  on,  softly,  "  You  said  some  brave  words 
then.  You  put  your  little  warm  arms  round 
my  neck,  and,  with  the  tears  still  raining  from 
your  eyes,  you  whispered,  '  I  have  had  my  cry 
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out,  Aunt  Prue,  and  now  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brave,  and  bear  mother's  death  as  grown- 
up people  bear  their  troubles/  Try  and  do 
the  same  now,  dear  ;  do  not  be  less  brave  than 
you  were  then." 

Guy  could  not  answer ;  he  had  leaned  his 
aching  head  against  the  old  lady's  knees,  and  a 
few  tears  were  coursing  slowly  down  his  cheeks. 
The  strain  of  these  last  weeks  had  been  so  great, 
that  he  was  utterly  unmanned.  It  was  the 
last  time  for  months  that  he  should  sit  there. 

The  last  time,  perhaps,  for Xo,  he  would 

not  bear  to  let  himself  form  the  thought ;  but 
the  dear,  pale  face  above  him  looked  so  fragile, 
as  if  a  breath  would  waft  it  into  that  other 
world. 

Miss  Prudence  had  been  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  she  said  a  little  nervously, 
"  Gruy,  dear,  you  know  I  do  not  like  talking 
much  about  religion ;  I  feel  that  it  ought  to 
be  so  much  a  part  of  om'  lives,  that  words 
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should  be  unnecessary ;  but,  dear  boy,  God 
has  sent  you  this  trouble,  try  and  bear  it 
patiently.  Remember  that  our  life  here  is 
only  an  education  for  the  next.  The  lessons 
are  very  hard  to  learn ;  at  times  they  seem 
almost  impossible.  But  I  believe,"  she  con- 
tinued, thoughtfully,  smoothing  Guy's  head 
with  tender  hands,  "  that  we  shall  look  back 
upon  our  life  here,  much  as  we  now  look 
back  upon  our  childhood.  We  cried  then  over 
our  broken  toys,  and  we  thought  it  hard  and 
cruel  to  be  corrected  for  our  faults ;  but  we 
see  now  that  the  toys  were  not  worth  the 
tears  which  we  shed  over  them,  and  we  under- 
stand now  why  the  punishment  was  given. 

"And  I  like  to  think  it  mil  be  so  in  heaven. 
We  shall  understand  why  the  great  trials  of 
our  lives  were  sent  to  us,  and  why  things  that 
we  deemed  blessings  were  withheld," — and  the 
old  lady  leaned  back,  and  looked  into  the  fire 
with  a  wistful  far-away  gaze. 
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The  afternoon  was  closing  in.  The  mnd 
bustled  round  the  house  with  noisy  persis- 
tency, and  the  rain-drops  pattered  against  the 
window-pane  with  a  dreary  sound.  The  fire 
began  to  die  away,  but  still  those  two  figures 
sat  in  the  same  position,  talking  softly ;  first 
of  the  future,  and  then  of  the  past,  recalling 
memories  which  form  the  strongest  link  with 
those  we  love.  But  the  subject  nearest  both 
their  hearts  they  did  not  touch  upon. 

Miss  Prudence  had  read  Guy's  secret 
concerning  Nancy.  She  had  seen  with  satis- 
faction the  love  growing  up  between  the  two 
young  hearts,  and  the  girl's  would-be  cool, 
almost  repellant  manner  did  not  deceive  her, 
though  she  was  puzzled  and  longed  to  fathom 
the  truth. 

Nancy  had  been  restless  and  irritable  lately, 
but  the  old  lady  had  attributed  it  to  the  loss 
of  her  sister,  and  had  been  very  patient  mth 
her. 
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Guy  rose  at  length,  and  stood  hesitating. 
It  was  so  terrible  to  say  the  last  farewell. 

"You  have  good  accounts  of  the 
Devereux's  ?  "  he  asked,  walking  to  the 
window,  and  toying  idly  with  the  leaves 
of  the  plants. 

"  Excellent.  Olive  writes  the  most  happy 
letters.  They  have  settled  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  Eome,  and  after  that  they  have 
taken  a  villa  near  Florence,  where  Nancy  is  to 
join  them  later  on." 

Guy  startled  slightly  at  the  name.  He 
feared,  and  longed  for  another  word  about  her, 
but  Miss  Prudence  said  nothing  more.  There 
was  silence  for  a  moment,  broken  only  by  the 
storm  outside,  and  the  rustle  of  the  paper 
as  Miss  Prudence  folded  the  spills. 

Each  longed  to  speak,  and  yet  a  curious 
shyness  held  them  back.  Guy  walked  back 
to  the  fire,  and  stood  there  for  a  moment 
looking  absently   into    the   hot    embers,     and 
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then  lie  bent  down  suddenly,  and  put  liis  arms 
round  the  old  lady,  and  kissed  her  long  and 
fervently. 

"  Good-bye,  dear,  dear  Aunt  Prue,"  he 
whispered,  in  a  husky,  stifled  voice,  "  wish  me 
God-speed,  and — and — take  care  of  her." 

He  was  out  in  the  storm,  the  rain  beat  in 
his  face,  and  the  wind  tore  round  him  with 
tempestuous  violence. 

It  was  nearly  dark,  but  Crib's  little  white 
body  was  visible  a  few  yards  off.  As  Guy 
reached  the  gate,  another  hand  was  laid  upon 
the  latch,  and  Nancy's  face  looked  into  his. 
Could  it  be  the  dusk  which  made  her  appear 
so  pale,  and  threw  such  dark  shadows  round 
the  blue  eyes  ? 

Guy  opened  the  gate  for  her  to  pass 
through,  and  then  he  said  slowly,  "  Good  bye, 
Miss  Lavendercombe.  I  am  going  aw^ay  to- 
morrow." 

The  girl  grew  a  shade  paler,  and  half  caught 
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her  breath,  as  she  murmured  faintly,  "  To- 
morrow !     So  soon  !  " 

Gruy  gazed  into  her  face  with  passionate 
entreaty.  Did  she  love  him  ?  Oh  !  that  he 
could  be  sure  of  it ! 

"  Say  that  you  are  a  little  sorry  for  me,"  he 
whispered. 

Nancy  recovered  herself  with  an  effort,  and 
answered  in  a  voice  that  was  studiously  cold, 
"  Of  course  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Tremaine,  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  find  affairs  better  than 
you  expect." 

The  words  sent  an  icy  chill  to  Gruy's  heart, 
and  he  looked  jealously  at  Crib,  whom  the  girl 
was  caressing  warmly. 

The  dog  felt  himself  embraced  by  those 
strong  young  arms,  and  then  a  pair  of  soft 
lips  were  pressed  on  his  head,  and  something 
warm  trickled  dowai  his  nose  and  on  to  his 
ears,  and  he  thought  he  heard  a  little  stifled 
sob,  and   a  few  incoherent  words   about — but 
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those  words  Crib  wisely  kept  to  himself, 
though  on  thinking  it  over  afterwards,  he 
wondered  if  by  any  chance  they  had  been 
intended  for  his  master  ! 

Nancy  released  the  dog  at  last,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Guy.  She  tried  to  say 
something,  but  the  tears  choked  her  utterance, 
and  her  heart  throbbed  painfully. 

He  was  going  away,  and  she  realized  the 
awful  blank  it  meant  in  her  life,  and  yet  by 
her  own  act  she  had  bound  herself  to  another. 

The  rain  poured  down,  but  she  felt  it  not ; 
the  wind  howled  round,  but  she  heard  it  not. 
She  felt  nothing,  she  saw  nothing  that  terrible 
minute,  but  that  the  man  she  loved  was  going 
from  her,  and  that  he  must  never  know  how 
she  loved  him. 

Guy  held  the  little  hand  in  his  for  one  long 
minute,  and  then  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  gazed 
yearningly  into  each  other.  Perhaps  he  read 
something  in  the   blanched    face    which  told 
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him  more  than  even  words  could  tell,  for  he 
bent  his  head  very  near  to  hers,  and  muttered 
hoarsely,  "  God  bless  you,"  and  under  his 
breath  he  added,  "  my  darling,"  and  then  he 
strode  away  into  the  darkness. 

The  girl  leaned  on  the  gate  half- dazed  ;  she 
grasped  the  wet  rail  in  her  hands,  and  stood 
watching  the  tall  figui-e  disappear.  She 
waited  till  the  last  glimpse  of  Crib's  white 
body  was  lost  in  the  gloom,  and  then  she 
turned  and  fled  upstairs  into  the  little  dimity 
curtained  bed-room,  and  cried  her  heai't  out. 

Crib  thinks  that  the  human  race  are  very 
curious  specimens,  and  is  much  afraid  that 
misfortune  has  turned  his  master's  brain.  For 
on  their  way  home,  a  very  peculiar  incident 
occurred.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight 
of  Hawthorn  Cottage,  Guy  suddenly  caught 
him  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  exactly 
the   same  spot  on  his  head  which  Xancy  had 
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kissed ;  and  Crib  thought  that  he  heard  his 
master  utter  very  much  the  same  words  that 
she  had  done,  though  he  was  never  quite  sure 
about  the  latter  circumstance ;  but  he  dislikes 
the  feelmg  of  being  made  the  go-between, 
and  he  often  puzzles  over  the  conundrum — 
"  Wliy  when  two  young  people  are  minded 
to  embrace  each  other,  they  should  kiss  him 
instead  ?  " 
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CHAPTEE  IT. 

Florence  in  May — Can  any  words  fully 
portray  the  magic  beauty  of  tliat  fair  Tuscan 
city  with  her  blue  sky  and  her  balmy  nights, 
when  the  "  luccioli "  dance  and  glisten  before 
your  eyes  like  myriads  of  fairy  lamps,  and  the 
soft  music  of  Keats'  immortal  bird  floats  on 
the  perfumed  air. 

Ah !  that  thrill  of  enchantment,  as  you 
linger  among  the  dark  shades  of  the  Cascine, 
listening  to  those  dulcet  notes,  or  as  you 
saunter  down  the  Lung'  Arno  with  the  moon 
rising  behind  San  Miniato,  and  the  lights 
making  long  paths  of  gold  on  the  river's 
translucent  waters  ! 
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How  gracefully  does  tlie  city  repose  in  that 
luxuriant  valley,  framed  by  grey  olives,  dark 
cypresses  and  clustering  vines,  and  girt  in  by 
that  wondrous  chain  of  Apennines  which  rise 
around  her,  like  guardian  angels  protecting 
her  from  the  harsh,  unholy  contact  from 
without. 

Among  the  many  villas  which  rested  on 
tliose  sunny  hill-sides,  none  was  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  Villa  delle  Eose.  It  occupied  a 
position  which  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Florence  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
surpass. 

It  was  situated  a  little  way  outside  the 
Porta  San  Nicolo,  and  stood  on  a  slight 
eminence  overlooking  the  gleaming  Yal 
d'Amo. 

On  the  south,  San  Miniato  gazed  down  with 
a  tender  mournful  face.  On  the  north,  Fiesole 
was  traced  clear  and  sharp  against  the  sky-line. 
On  the  east,   Yallombrosa  reared    his  stately 
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head,  robed  in  the  whitest  of  sheeny  snow ; 
and  on  the  west,  nestling  at  the  feet  of  those 
violet-tinted  mountains,  lay  the  fairy  city. 

The  exterior  of  the  "  Eose  "  had  a  distinct 
similarit}^  to  other  Italian  villas.  It  was  a 
square  stucco  house,  with  green  Venetian 
shutters  and  a  long  broad  terrazzo,  which  ran 
the  whole  length  of  one  side,  and  upon  this 
opened  most  of  the  living  rooms  of  the  Villa. 

The  terrace  was  raised  above  the  orround 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  two  long 
flights  of  stone  steps  led  down  into  the  garden 
below. 

That  garden,  which  was  a  veritable  dream 
of  delight !  Roses  clambered  and  clung  to 
every  available  niche  and  corner.  The  walls  of 
the  terrace  were  festooned  mth  a  tangle  of 
yellow  Marechal  Xiels  and  Banksias.  There 
were  hedges  of  pink  and  trees  of  red  roses, 
and  the  whole  air  was  laden  with  the  scent  of 
the  orange  blossom  and  s}U'inga. 
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Behind  the  house  lay  the  Bosco,  and  a  long 
path  trmimed  with  mauve  and  purple  iris  led 
down  to  the  podere  beyond. 

It  was  an  entrancing  spot,  and  Olive 
Devereux,  as  she  let  her  eyes  wander  away 
over  that  glorious  view,  wondered  if  Paradise 
itself  could  be  more  passing  fair. 

Six  months  had  fled  away  since  that  wet 
October  evening  when  Guy  had  taken  his 
leave  and  gone  out  to  the  West  Indies.  Six 
months  which  had  brought  deep  intense 
happiness  to  some — dull,  commonplace  routine 
to  others — and  silent  misery  to  one. 

The  Devereux's  had  spent  the  first  two 
months  after  their  marriage  in  Eome,  and  the 
last  four  at  the  "  Villa  delle  Eose." 

The  days  had  glided  into  weeks,  and  the 
Aveeks  into  months,  and  Olive  realised  with  a 
pang  of  dismay  that  this  blissful  period  was 
drawing  to  a  close. 

In  the  early  summer  they  were  to  return  to 
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England,  and  then  she  would  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  this  dreamy,  lotus-eating  existence, 
and  throw  herself  once  more  into  the  stern 
realities  of  life. 

She  had  been  so  happy,  she  told  herseK,  so 
happy  ;  there  was  only  one  thorn  in  her  sunny 
path — only  one ;  and  perhaps  she  ought  not  to 
call  it  by  that  name,  for  was  it  not  a  token  of 
the  great  love  which  Eustace  bore  to  her,  that 
he  should  be  jealous  of  all  that  came  near  to 
her,  jealous  of  the  very  air  that  she  breathed, 
of  the  very  flowers  that  she  wore. 

And  yet  it  pained  her  unutterably  when  he 
looked  A\ith  searching  gaze  into  her  eyes  and 
asked  her  if  she  were  sure  that  her  love  was 
as  strong  as  on  that  wedding-morn. 

Wliy  could  he  not  believe  her?  Why 
repeat  the  question  so  often  that  it  became 
almost  a  complaint  ?  Was  he  not  the  universe 
to  her  ?  Was  he  not  her  standard  of  truth 
and  honour,  by  whom   she   measured   all  the 
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world  ?  Then  why  did  he  doubt  her  ?  Why 
torture  her  by  this  terrible,  ceaseless  jealousy? 

If  she  could  have  read  the  workings  of  Sir 
Eustace's  mind  she  would  have  understood. 

Those  months  had  brought  him  a  feverish 
exultant  joy;  but,  mingling  with  that  cup  of 
nectar  was  gall  and  bitterness — a  frenzied 
despair,  a  wild  desperate  fear  of  losing  her. 
Even  in  his  hours  of  sweetest  content  that 
horror  pursued  him.  He  saw  the  dream  he 
had  had  the  night  before  his  marriage,  of 
Olive  floating  away  and  saying  those  terrible 
words  which  had  haunted  him  day  and  night, 
"  I  am  not  bound  to  you  by  holy  vows,  I  am 
free  to  depart.  You  have  deceived  me,  and  I 
cannot  forgive." 

It  was  true.  She  was  not  really  his,  she 
was  free  to  depart.  It  w^as  that  knowledge 
which  drove  him  mad  with  apprehension,  and 
which  made  a  hell  of  heaven. 

His  love  for  her  had  increased  tenfold  and 
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had  gathered  strength  as  a  mighty  Yolume  of 
water,  pent  np  behind  a  dyke,  gathers  force 
until  at  length  it  breaks  through  and  rushes 
on  its  headlong  way. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Sir  Eustace ;  little 
by  little  the  wall  had  been  broken  down.  He 
had  succumbed  to  the  temptation ;  he  had 
grasped  the  forbidden  fi'uit  and  now,  through 
its  very  sweetness,  it  was  stinging  him. 

Olive  Devereux  was  alone  this  evening.  She 
sat  idle  on  the  terrace,  her  eyes  rivetted  on  the 
fauy  city,  lying*  so  peacefully  at  her  feet. 
The  Duomo  and  Campanile  stood  out  like 
delicate  white  ghosts,  against  the  deep  trans- 
parent blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  lights  twinkled 
like  so  many  stars  which  had  fallen  suddenly 
to  earth. 

The  moon  had  not  yet  risen,  but,  behmd 
Vallombrosa,  there  was  a  luminous  aureole  of 
light,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  glory  that  was 
about  to  be  revealed. 
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It  was  an  evening  when  you  could  almost 
feel  the  stillness  ;  the  air  was  breathless,  every 
tree  and  flower  seemed  listening.  Perhaps 
they  heard  the  angels  singing.  Perhaps  they 
were  making  love  to  each  other  in  tree  and 
flower  language,  and  were  awaiting  the  happy 
answers. 

Olive  gave  a  deep  sigh  of  content.  She 
seemed  to  feel  the  fascination  of  the  Italian 
night  in  every  fibre  of  her  being. 

The  last  months  had  been  like  a  revelation 
to  her.  IIapj)iness  had  taught  her  so  much ; 
the  reserved  23ortion  of  her  nature  was  break- 
ing down,  and  she  was  expanding — growing. 

She  was  thinking  of  many  things  to-night — 
her  old  home  in  Mexico  —  the  few  happy 
months  at  Dinglehurst — Aunt  Prudence  with 
her  wistful  tender  face — and  then  Nancy,  her 
bright  little  madcap  sister. 

A  look  of  anxiety  shot  across  her  face  as  she 
came  thus  far  in  her  reflections.     Nancy  had 
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been  with  tliem  for  tlie  last  three  months. 
She  was  the  same  meny,  joyous  little  creature, 
and  yet  Olive  felt  there  was  a  difference  in  her 
sister ;  she  could  not  have  put  into  words 
wherein  the  change  lay.  Nancy  laughed  and 
joked  as  of  yore,  but  her  background  of  light- 
heartedness  was  gone.  The  old  childish  care- 
lessness, and  li^^ng  for  the  present  moment, 
seemed  to  have  departed. 

For  the  last  month,  Lord  Bingley  had  been 
in  Florence,  and  since  then,  Xancy  had  been 
excitable  and  variable  in  her  moods,  and  some- 
times, when  he  entered  the  room,  Olive  fancied 
that  she  traced  a  look  of  fear  in  the  blue  eyes. 

She  felt  frightened  and  anxious  about  her 
sister,  and  yet  she  could  not  actually  define  her 
fears. 

Lord  Bingley's  manner  was  always  quiet 
and  deferential,  and  there  was  nothing  suffi- 
ciently tangible  about  his  misdeeds  for  her  to 
close  her  doors  against  him. 

H   2 
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Eiimour  said  that  lie  played  very  high  at 
the  Club,  and  that  he  was  not  innocent  of 
other  peccadilloes,  but  rumour  m  Florence  was 
hardly  to  be  trusted,  for  it  grew  as  fast  as 
Jack's  beanstalk  in  the  old  fairy  tale,  and 
had  as  little  foundation — in  fact,  was  quite 
as  mythical. 

Olive's  reverie  was  interru]3ted  at  length  by 
a  step  approachmg,  and  a  pleasant  Italian 
voice  said,  "  Buona  sera,  Signora,  come  sta," 
and  the  new-comer,  Marchese  Corio,  raised  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  then  sank  doT\Ti  on  the 
low  couch  at  her  side. 

"  I  am  trojDpo  fortunato  m  finding  you 
alone ;  your  husband  guards  you  so  jealously, 
Signora,  that  we  poor  men  do  not  get  much 
chance  of  enjoying  a  tete-a-tete/'  and  he 
laughed  a  low  musical  laugh. 

Olive  made  some  polite  response,  and  he 
continued  gallantly, 

"  When  I  see  happiness  like  yom-s,  Signora, 
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it  almost  resigns  me  to  the  institution  of 
matrimony  ;  if  we  could  all  find  a  wife  like 
yourseK  !  "  and  lie  sighed. 

"Or  a  husband  like  Eustace,"  returned  Olive, 
plaj^ully. 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  minute.  Marchese 
Corio  was  letting  his  dark  eyes  stray  with  an 
admiring  gaze  over  Olive's  graceful  form. 

He  possessed  to  the  full  degree  that  warm 
impulsive  Italian  nature,  which  is  almost  child- 
like in  its  enjoyment  of  the  present  moment 
and  he  had  that  enviable  adaptability  to  his 
environment  that  we  Xorthemers  so  sadly  lack. 

Marchese  Corio's  sympathies  were  wide,  a 
little  too  wide  perhaps  at  times  !  But  he  had 
that  delightful  power  of  catching  the  spirit  of 
his  companions,  and  placing  himself  thoroughly 
in  unison  wdth  them.  In  that  lay  the  secret 
of  his  popularity,  for  he  was  a  universal 
favourite,  without  being  more  of  a  humbug 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  ! 
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He  had  one  of  those  sympathetic,  aiiy 
natures,  which  hitherto  had  piloted  him  fairly 
satisfactorily  through  life.  He  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
thought  it  c/iic  to  pose  rather  eu  pessinnsfe. 

"  Wliy  have  you  never  married  ?  "  inquired 
Olive  suddenly ;  "no  life  is  really  finished 
which  is  lived  alone." 

"It  is  like  half  an  orange  waiting  for  the 
other  half  ?  "  queried  Corio  flippantly,  and  then, 
growing  suddenly  grave,  he  said,  a  trifle  sadly, 
and  repeating  her  question,  "  Why  have  I 
never  married  ?  Simply  because  I  have 
frittered  all  my  affection  away.  I  have  made 
love  to  every  pretty  face  I  met,  till  habit  has 
become  too  strong  for  me,  and  I  cannot  concen- 
rate  my  affections  on  one. 

"  You  are  young  and  romantic,  Signora,  and 
you  believe  thoroughly  in  its  being  possible 
for  these  poetic  feelings  to  last.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing idea,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  agree 
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with  you,  tliougli  I  sincerely  envy  you  your 
faith,  and  wish  you  would  instruct  me  how  to 
attain  to  it." 

And  he  looked  searchingly  into  her  face. 
Marchese  Corio's  personality  was  undoubtedly 
attractive ;  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  dark 
deep  set  eyes,  and  a  clear  olive  skin. 

He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  Devereux 
since  their  sojourn  in  Florence  and  had  become 
strongly  attracted  to  them. 

Nancy  fascinated  him,  and  Olive  interested 
and  piqued  him  by  turns.  She  was  so  unlike 
the  women  whom  he  generally  met,  with  her 
serious,  almost  puritanical,  cast  of  mind,  and 
her  strong  firm  views  of  life.  They  were  for 
ever  argumg  and  discussing  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  subjects,  but  with  always  the 
same  result,  that  neither  of  them  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  other. 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  be  so  cynical," 
exclaimed  Olive,  "  though  I  know,"  she  con- 
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tinned  playfnllj,  "  that  it  is  only  a  pose  on 
yonr  part." 

"  Pardon  me,  Signora,  I  am  not  jjoseur.  We 
look  at  life  from  different  standpoints.  Yon 
behold  it  from  the  snmmit  of  some  rosy  tinted 
monntain,  I  from  the  valley  where  the 
shadows  are  gathering.  Yon  see  life  still  as 
yon  wash  it  to  be.  I  behold  it  as  it  has  been 
and  as  it  is.  Perhaps  some  day  yon  will  agree 
with  me,  chi  lo  sa,"  and  he  blew  a  whiff  of 
smoke  into  the  air  and  leant  back  indolently. 

"  Never !  "  cried  Olive,  sharply,  a  look  of 
scorn  sweeping  across  her  face.  "Life  can 
never  be  anything  but  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing with  love  and  trust  in  it.  As  long  as  one 
strives  for  the  highest  and  the  best,  how  is 
it  ]30ssible  to  be  disappointed  or  to  fail  in 
being  hapj)y  ?  " 

"  Happy  !  Ma  che  !  who  is  happy  ?  "  cried 
Corio  satirically.  "We  are  all  toiling  for  it, 
but  happiness  is  like  some  beautifully  plumaged 
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bird,  wliicli  we  pursue  and  pursue,  but  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  it,  the  more  it  ekides 
our  touch.  Who  attains  happiness?  No  one. 
The  chikl  who  phiys  on  the  sea-shore  cries 
when  the  waves  knock  down  the  sand  castle 
which  it  has  erected  with  so  much  care,  and 
that  is  repeated  with  variations  through  all  our 
lives.  We  are  always  erecting  sand  castles, 
and  the  sea  of  fate  is  for  ever  destroying 
them." 

"  There  are  some  castles  which  are  built 
upon  the  rock,  and  which  no  sea  can-touch," 
re23lied  Olive  firmly. 

"  True,  but  the  earthquakes  can  shatter 
them,  and  the  ruins  remain  like  mocking 
spectres,  showing  how  fruitless  are  our  beliefs 
and  our  efforts." 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Olive,  "  you  shall  not  enun- 
ciate these  horrible  theories.  To-night  should 
make  us  believe  in  everything  that  is  good  and 
noble.     How  can  you  look  up  at  that  forest  of 
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stars,  and  believe  that  ever^^hing  is  dust  and 
ashes  ?  " 

"  If  anything  would  make  me  believe, 
Signora,  it  would  be  your  eyes,  not  the  stars," 
and  he  gazed  wistfully  at  her. 

A  look  of  displeasure  shot  across  her  face, 
"  Why  will  you  for  ever  jeer  and  turn  into 
ridicule  all  that  is  good  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Porgive  me,  Signora,  but  I  feel  particu- 
larly hard  to-night.  I  have  just  heard  a  story 
down  there,"  pointing  to  the  slumbering  city, 
a  story  which  has  ended  in  a  tragedy,  and  the 
woman  was  one  of  my  greatest  friends." 

His  voice  had  a  hard  metallic  ring.  "  May 
I  tell  it  to  you,  Signora  ?  "  he  said,  leaning 
towards  her. 

At  that  moment  voices  were  heard  ap- 
proaching, and  Sir  Eustace,  accompanied  by 
Cyril  Fitzgerald,  and  followed  by  Kancy 
and  Lord  Bingley  appeared  at  the  top  of 
the  steps. 
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Sir  Eustace's  brow  darkened,  as  he  per- 
ceived Corio  beside  his  wife,  and  he  greeted 
the  Italian  mth  a  marked  coldness. 

But  the  latter  did  not  appear  to  notice  his 
host's  manner ;  he  turned  quickly  towards  the 
others,  shook  Xancy  impressively  by  the 
hand,  and  inquired  when  he  was  to  have  some 
more  lessons  in  the  American  language — a 
subject  upon  which  he  always  chaffed  her, 

Nancy  smiled  a  trifle  absently,  and  looked 
nervously  at  Lord  Bingley,  who  was  regardmg 
her  with  a  curious,  cat-like  exjDression  in 
his  eyes. 

"  You  have  interrupted  a  most  interesting 
story  that  Marchese  Corio  was  going  to  relate 
to  me,"  said  Olive. 

"  I  am  glad  that  we  are  in  time  to  hear  it," 
remarked  Cyril,  "I  hope  it  is  a  little  scandalous; 
but  one  may  be  sure  of  that  in  Florence  !  eh, 
Corio  ? "  and  he  sank  into  a  clia'nsc  loncjnc 
and  lighted  a  cigarette. 
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He  liad  a  really  marvellous  knack  of  taking 
in  at  a  glance  which  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  chair,  and  sinking  into  it,  as  if  he 
were  doing  the  chair  a  favour  ! 

He  had  been  spending  the  winter  at  Florence, 
presumably  to  study  art,  but  art  had  resolved 
itself  into  tea-parties  and  balls,  and  adoration 
at  the  shrine  of  certain  pretty  married  women. 
For  Cyril  was  a  man  who  did  not  talk  to  girls  ; 
they  simply  did  not  exist  for  him  ! 

"  I  trust  that  you  find  that  chair  pretty 
commodious  ?  "  inquired  Nancy  crossly,  for 
Cyril  irritated  her  more  than  anyone. 

"  Fairly  comfortable,  thanks,"  returned 
Cyril ;  "  a  little  too  sloping  perhaps.  I  should 
suggest  a  cushion  next  time." 

Nancy  began  a  retort,  but  Olive  broke  in 
by  a  demand  for  the  story. 

Sir  Eustace  had  not  spoken.  He  was 
standing  beside  his  wife,  absently  breaking 
off  the  tendrils  of  the  Banksia  roses  that  were 
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creeping  over  tlie  wall.  His  heart  was  hot 
within  him  ;  he  knew  that  he  was  unreasonable, 
that  his  jealousy  was  madness,  but,  strive  as 
he  would,  he  could  not  control  that  thrill  of 
misery  from  rushing  through  him.  He  made 
a  strong  effort  now,  and  turned  to  Corio  and 
begged  politely  for  the  story. 

Olive's  hand  stole  into  her  husband's  in 
silent  thanks,  and  she  drew  him  down  beside 
her. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  then 
Corio  began  slowly  and  distinctly. 

He  spoke  English  with  wonderful  facility, 
and  verv  little  accent. 

"  The  tale  which  I  am  about  to  relate,"  he 
said,  "  is  very  short  and  concerns  some  old 
and  dear  friends  of  mine,  by  name  Eanieri. 

"  They  have  gone  very  little  into  society,  in 
fact  of  late  years,  they  have  lived  at  a  villa 
beyond  Signa,  and  have  withdrawn  themselves 
almost  entirely  from  the  world. 
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"  They  have  been  married  some  eight  or 
nine  years,  and,  till  yesterday  I  should  have 
told  you  that  nothing  could  exceed  their 
happiness. 

"  It  made  even  me,"  and  he  turned  to  Olive, 
^'  believe  in  matrimonial  bliss." 

Cyril  Fitzgerald  threw  himself  into  a  more 
luxurious  position,  Nancy  looked  rather  bored, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  grasp  a  fire -fly, 
as  it  floated  by.  Lord  Bingley  wandered  up 
and  down  the  terrace,  like  a  Polar  bear  in  the 
Zoo,  and  Sir  Eustace  leant  back  with  an 
absent  expression,  and  hardly  succeeded  in 
stifling  a  yawn. 

"  Yesterday,"  Corio  continued,  "  the  most 
terrible  denouement  occurred.  A  woman 
presented  herself  before  the  Contessa,  and 
claimed  to  be  Eanieri's  true  wife." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  round 
at  his  listeners. 

Sir  Eustace  had  uttered  a  low  exclamation, 
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and  his  expression  had  changed  suddenly  to 
one  of  intense  interest. 

Lord  Bingley  had  stopped  for  a  moment  in 
his  walk,  and  Nancy  forgot  the  litcciola. 

"  That  is  a  good  beginning,"  remarked 
Cyril.     "  It  sounds  wicked  ;  please  proceed." 

"  The  Contessa  was  simply  annoyed  at  first 
by  the  woman's  words,  then  laughed,  imagin- 
ing that  she  was  mad,  and  suffering  from  some 
delusion. 

"But  when  the  woman  produced  the  certifi- 
cate of  her  marriage  dated  some  twelve  years 
back,  the  Contessa  became  seriously  alarmed. 
She  had  worshipped  her  husband,  trusted  him 
above  all  the  world,  and  she  would  not  believe 
in  his  guilt,  unless  he  told  her  himself  that 
this  base  story  was  true." 

Again  he  paused.  Olive  uttered  a  low  cry. 
"  Eustace,  you  hurt  me,"  she  said. 

He  had  forgotten  that  he  still  held  her 
hand,  and  in  his  fierce  emotion  he  had  crushed 
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it  in  liis,  to  still  the  feverish  dread  which 
possessed  him. 

"  Wliat  com-se  did  she  pursue  ?  "  Cyril 
inquu'ed.     "  It  was  decidedly  awkward." 

"She  confronted  the  two,  and  thus  learnt  the 
awful  truth. 

"Her  husband  tried  to  lie  to  her  even  then ; 
but  it  was  useless.  She  read  his  guilt  clearly 
and  distinctly. 

"It  was  the  old  story;  there  was  some  excuse 
for  him,  he  had  been  caught  by  the  woman 
(who  was  much  his  inferior  in  position)  when 
very  young,  and  inveigled  into  marriage.  Of 
course  they  had  been  miserable,  and  he  had 
deserted  her. 

"  When  he  had  married  my  friend,  he 
had  made  an  arrangement  with  the  woman 
to  pay  her  a  certain  sum  to  keep  away, 
which  compact  she  had  kept-  till  now, 
when,  either  becoming  tired  of  the  arrange- 
ment,   or   being    in    want    of    more    money. 
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she  liad  forced  an  entrance,  and  declared  the 
truth." 

"  And  your  friend,  the  Contessa,  what  did 
she  do  ?  "  mnrmured  Olive  breathlessly. 

"  That  is  the  temhle  part,"  replied  Corio, 
his  face  growing  white.  "  But  have  mercy 
upon  her,  Signora,  remember  she  is  Italian, 
and  we  are  hot-blooded.  She  shot  her  husband 
through  the  heart." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  except  for  the 
distant  tolling  of  a  l)ell.  A  thrill  of  horror 
passed  through  the  assembled  company. 

''My  Grod!  how  awful!"  broke  from  Sir 
Eustace,  and  an  unutterable  fear  sprang  into 
his  eyes,  and  his  face  grew  grey  and  wooden. 

Nancy  shivered,  and  looked  at  Lord  Bingley, 
who  had  halted  by  her  chair. 

Cyril  murmured  placidly,  "  What  a  remark- 
ably disagreeable  lady  !  "  and  Olive  sat  stiff 
and  rigid,  as  if  frozen  by  the  ghastliness  of  the 
tale. 

VOL.   II.  I 
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"  Do  you  condemn  her,  Signora?"  demanded 
Corio.  "Cannot  yon  understand  her  revenge ? 
What  should  you  have  done  in  her  place  ?  " 

Sir  Eustace  felt  that  he  was  waiting  for  his 
death  blow.  Surely  it  was  a  thousand  years, 
instead  of  one  shoii  minute  before  Olive  spoke, 
and  then  the  words  sent  anguish  unspeakable 
to  his  heaii:,  and  the  bitterness  of  death 
enveloped  him. 

"  I  can  quite  understand  her  revenge. 
Nothing  was  too  bad  for  that  man." 

The  words  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the 
air,  and  jar  with  the  nightingale's  song. 

"  And  yet,  Signora,"  replied  Corio,  "  there 
was  some  excuse  for  him.  He  loved  my  friend 
with  a  passionate,  adoring  devotion ;  he  risked 
all — he  sacrificed  all,  for  love.  From  his  point 
of  view  was  he  not  right  ?  " 

''  Sacrificed  all  for  love !  "  Olive  started. 
Those  words  recalled  a  cool,  dark  drawing- 
room,  the  air  heavy  with  the  perfume  of  white 
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lilac  and  crimson  roses,  and  there  flashed  across 
her  eyes  the  picture  of  the  man  choosing  "  The 
Path  of  Life,"  and  the  words — who  had 
uttered  them  ? 

They  were  the  same  words  which  had  been 
spoken  by  her  husband.  A  chill  passed 
through  her,  and  for  the  first  time  smce  the 
story  began  she  turned  and  looked  at  Sir 
Eustace. 

His  head  Avas  bent  low,  and  a  fleecy  cloud 
had  drifted  across  the  moon,  and  thrcAv  a 
kindly  shadow  over  his  face.  She  turned  again 
to  Corio,  and  said  almost  fiercely,  "  Hoav  dare 
you  perjure  love  by  calHng  that  base  j^assion 
by  that  name.  A  man  who  could  di-ag  a 
woman  down  to  gratify  his  own  selfish  desires, 
who  could  deceive  her,  make  her  whole  life, 
and  the  holiest  part  of  it,  a  lie- — could 
anything  be  sufficient  punishment  for  him  ?  " 
and  her  eyes  blazed  with  righteous  indig- 
nation. 

I  2 
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A  groan  broke  from  Sir  Eustace  ;  lie  eoulcl 
not  stifle  it.  Her  words  lashed  him  into  an 
awful  despair. 

The  woman  whom  he  had  coveted  above  all 
else,  whom  he  had  taken  in  defiance  of  truth, 
and  honour,  was  turning  into  his  retribution, 
becoming  unknowingly  the  Nemesis  of  his  sin. 

"  Are  you  ill,  dearest  ?  "  she  cried,  turning* 
towards  him,  the  anger  suddenly  dying  away, 
and  love  illumining  her  face.  "  Are  you  ill  ?  " 
she  repeated  anxiously. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing,"  he  answered,  "  only  a 
sudden  pam,"  and  then  he  Avhisjoered  very  Ioav, 
"  Olive,  if  you  loved  a  man,  could  you  not 
forgive  him,  even  if  he  committed  as  great  a 
sin  for  love  of  you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  could  not,"  she  murmured  hoarsely  ; 
"  no  man  is  worthy  of  forgiveness  Avho  can 
desecrate  the  name  of  love  like  that,  and  bring 
dishonoui'  on  the  being  he  professed  to 
adore." 
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Sir  Eustace  shuddered  and  rose  from  liis 
seat,  and  walked  to  the  fai*ther  end  of  the 
terrace ;  he  could  not  control  hunself ;  the 
terror  was  so  awful. 

If  she  should  ever  hear  the  truth,  those 
pitiless  words  would  be  addressed  to  himself, 
and  how  could  he  endure  them  ? 

Surely  we  do  not  wait  for  the  arrow 
of  retribution  till  the  next  world.  Does  it 
not  strike  us  swiftly,  unswervingly,  in  this 
one? 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the  party  rose.  A  cold  blast  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  them,  and  withered  their  joyous- 
ness. 

"  A  rivederla,  Signora,"  said  Corio  ;  "  I  am 
sorry  to  have  made  you  melancholy.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  only  another  castle,  you  know, 
washed  away  by  the  sea  of  fate,"  and  he 
turned  and  walked  away,  followed  by  Cyril. 

Lord     Bmgley    lingered    a    moment,    and 
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whispered  sometliing  to  Nancy,  which  sent  a 
look  of  fear  and  unrest  into  her  eyes,  and 
she  murmured  a  few  hurried  sentences,  in 
which  the  words,  "  Wait  just  a  few  days 
longer,"  were  half  audible. 

He  seemed  to  acquiesce,  for  he  turned  and 
followed  the  others  ;  but  there  was  an  ominous 
frown  upon  his  face,  and  a  distinctly  un- 
pleasant light  in  his  e3^es. 

The  three  who  were  left  stood  silently  side 
by  side.  They  loved  each  other,  these  three, 
with  a  deep  smcere  affection,  and  yet  how 
little  they  really  knew  each  other !  Hoav  little 
they  guessed  that  the  hearts  of  two  of  them 
were  being  torn  by  a  strong  emotion,  which 
threatened  to  break  down  the  bulwarks  of 
their  happiness ! 

The  saddest  thing  in  life  is  its  loneliness. 
Alone  we  enter  the  world — alone  we  depart — 
and  alone  Ave  bear  its  bitterest  trials,  for  e\en 
with  those  Ave  love  most,  and  Avith  Avhom  Ave 
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are  in  most  perfect  spnpatliy,  there  is  ever 
some  niclie  in  our  mind  untouclied,  some 
secret  chamber  in  our  heaii  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  probe. 

"  Look  !  "  exclaimed  Olive  suddenly.  "  Is  it 
not  picturesque  ? "  and  she  pointed  to  the 
opposite  hill-side,  where,  winding  slowly  up  to 
San  Miniato,  was  a  little  torch-light  fmieral 
procession. 

The  white  robes  of  some  confrateniita  were 
traced  sharply  agamst  the  dark  back-ground, 
the  long  torches  flickering  and  flaring  above 
theu'  heads,  castmg  a  red  lurid  glow  on  their 
upturned  faces. 

It  was  a  weii'd,  fantastic  sight,  like  a 
little  picture  from  the  long  past,  coming 
back  into  this  hurrying,  bustling,  nineteenth 
century. 

"  Another  soul  gone  to  his  rest,"  said  Sir 
Eustace  sadly. 

"It  is  very  pretty,"  remarked  Nancy,  witn 
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a  shudder,  "  but  I  don't  like  funerals,  they 
always  give  me  the  jumps  !  "  and  she  walked 
away  into  the  house. 

Olive  remained  gazing  at  the  little  train  till 
the  last  white  robe  had  disappeared,  the  last 
flickering  torch  was  lost  among  the  dark 
cypresses,  and  then  Olive  heaved  a  sigh,  and 
sank  down  again  in  her  old  seat. 

"  After  all,"  she  murmured,  "there  are  worse 
things  than  death.  Oh,  Eustace  I  think  what 
that  woman  must  be  suffering.  She  loved 
her  husband — trusted  him  before  all  the  world. 
Wh}^  did  she  not  kill  herself  ?  How  can  she 
bear  to  live  ?  " 

"  Do  not  think  of  the  story  any  more, 
Olive,"  he  said  in  a  cold,  hard  voice.  "  It 
is  morbid  to  dwell  uj^on  it ;  let  us  put  all 
sadness  away,  and  let  us  be  happy,  my 
darling,  while  we  can.  We  are  together,  and 
while  we  love  each  other  Avliat  sorrow  can 
touch  us  ?  " 
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*'  Xot  that  sorrow,  anyhow,"  she  miu'mured 
dreamily.  "  Thank  God  for  my  great  hapj^i- 
ness." 

Sir  Eustace  shivered,  and  there  was  a  long 
silence  between  them,  and  then  he  Avhispered, 
"  Come,  let  us  have  some  music." 

They  rose  and  went  into  a  large  di-awing- 
room  with  its  frescoed  ceiling,  and  the  moon- 
light ebbing  in  through  the  windows  in  long 
shafts  of  ligfht. 

Olive  seated  herself  at  the  piano.  Sir 
Eustace  took  out  his  violin,  and  began  softly 
the  second  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  con- 
certo, that  wonderful  andante. 

Olive  followed  him,  and  they  played 
together  as  only  people  can  play,  when  that 
strange  sympathetic  cord  of  love  links  them  to 
each  other. 

Sir  Eustace  threw  all  his  soul  into  the 
music.  The  air  seemed  to  him  like  one  plead- 
ing for  forgiveness,  like  some  spirit  who  had 
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sinned  as  he  liad  sinned,  for  love's  sake, 
craving  mercy ;  and  as  the  notes  wandered 
forth,  a  soothing  rest  fell  upon  his  soul. 
The  fear  died  away.  The  evil  thing  which 
he  had  done  was  forgiven,  and  the  last  cadence 
spoke  of  mercy  and  peace. 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  but  neither 
spoke.  Olive's  face  was  illumined  by  that 
soft  southern  moonlight,  and  there  was  a  joy 
in  her  eyes  that  made  Sir  Eustace  tremble, 
and  for  a  few  short  minutes  he  forgot  the 
black  spectre,  and  was  happy,  utterly,  over- 
whelmingly happy. 

His  fingers  wandered  over  ihe  strings,  and 
then  almost  unknowingly,  the  notes  shaped 
themselves  into  that  melody  which  spoke  to 
him  ever  of  Olive.  The  Legend  out  of 
"  Lohengrin,"  what  did  he  not  tell  her  through 
its  medium  this  evening  ?  Those  tender  wail- 
ing harmonies  which  brought  the  tears  to  her 
eyes,   and  a    thrill   to    her   heart,  and  which 
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spoke  of  tilings  so  holy  that  she  dared  not  put 
them  into  words. 

Tlie  music  died  away  in  a  long  tremulous 
sob,  and  Olive  looked  up  and  cried  impulsively^ 
"  Eustace,  I  believe  I  could  forgive  you  any- 
thing if  you  played  me  that  air." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Na>X'Y  crept  slowly  and  languidly  up  to  her 
room.  Slie  threw  open  the  Persiennes,  and 
leant  out,  and  then  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  a  few  tears  trickled  through  her 
fingers. 

She  felt  so  lonely,  so  miserable  to-night ; 
she  could  hear  the  drone  of  Sir  Eustace's 
voice ;  she  could  see  the  outline  of  their 
figures  on  the  terrace  below,  and  the  spectacle 
of  their  happiness  made  her  feel  more  utterly 
alone. 

They  did  not  want  her — no  one  wanted 
her,  except  one  person,  and  that  person — and 
Nancy  stopped  crying,  and  clenched  her  little 
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hands  tiglitlj,  and  a  half -frightened  expression 
dai-ted  into  her  bhie  eyes. 

It  was  such  a  babj-face  with  its  puckers 
and  dimples,  and  the  tear-stained  little  cheeks, 
and  wet  eye-lashes.  Such  a  baby -face — but 
how  2)iteous  and  woe -begone  it  could  look. 

''  I  cannot  marry  him,"  she  whispered  to 
herself  ;  "  oh  !  I  cannot,  I  cannot ;  but  I  have 
given  my  w^ord,  and  it  would  be  wicked  to 
break  it. 

'If  he  would  only  wait  a  little  longer,  I 
might  grow  to  care  for  him  again,  but  now  he 
frightens  me.  He  says  such  strange  words, 
he  threatens  dreadful  things  if  I  will  not  tell 
them  of  our  engagement. 

"  Why  did  I  not  tell  Olive  about  it  that  night 
before  her  mamage ;  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  then,  and  now  it  is  so  difficult. 

"  I  have  tried  so  often,  but  I  seem  ncATr  to 
have  her  to  myself.  Eustace  is  alw^ays  there  ; 
and,  even  if  he  is  not,  I  am  frightened  when  I 
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look  at  her  grave  face,  and  the  words  die 
away  on  my  lips,  and — and — I  am  afraid — 
Olive  is  so  dreadfully  good,  she  has  never 
done  a  wicked  thing  like  this  ;  she  would  look 
at  me  so  reproachfully,  and  then  she  would 
ask  me  if  I  loved  him,  and  I  could  only 
answer,  '  No.' 

"  Oh,  it  is  so  frightful  to  be  so  punished  for 
my  thoughtlessness  !  it  is  all  my  own  fault  I 
know.  I  wish  I  could  die  right  off,  only 
then  I  should  never  see  Guy  any  more, — " 
and  the  little  mouth  dropped  at  the  corners, 
and  the  tears  began  to  roll  over  the  flushed 
cheeks. 

"  Aunt  Prudence  says  that  it  is  dreadfully 
wicked  to  marry  one  man  when  you  love 
another ;  but  heaps  of  people  do  it,  and  what 
is  one  to  do  when  one  has  given  one's  word  ? 

"  Oh  !  if  he  would  only  get  tired  of  me  ! 
I  have  tried  ever  so  hard  to  make  him.  I 
have  been  as  stupid  and  dull  as  I  could ;  but 
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it's  no  sort  of  use  ;  lie  just  goes  on  and  on, 
and  is  as  mad  about  me  as  ever. 

"  He  says  he  will  shoot  himself  if  I  refuse 
to  marry  him,  and  he  looks  terrible  when  he 
says  it — it  makes  my  blood  curdle,  and  I  am 
just  the  wretchedest  girl  that  ever  existed. 

"  I  wonder  why  I  was  born  a  woman  !  Men 
always  seem  able  to  slip  out  of  things  they 
don't  like,  and  no  one  says  anything ;  but  I 
suppose  what  Aunt  Hannah  says  of  them  is 
true,  that  men  are  poor  things  at  the  best, 
and  that  you  cannot  expect  an}i;hmg  else  from 
them,  so  you  must  just  make  allowances. 

'*  I  wish  nothing  was  expected  of  women. 
I  am  sure  Providence  never  intended  me  for  a 
woman.  It  was  some  mistake  in  my  construc- 
tion, I  fancy,  and  now  I  have  got  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  that  carelessness  !  "  and  Nancy  could 
not  forbear  breakinsr  into  a  sickly  smile  at  her 
OTVTi  reflections. 

"  I  suppose  that  if  I  were  a  heroine,  such 
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as  you  read  of  in  books,  I  slioulcl  just  glory  in 
my  wretchedness,  and  go  through  without 
flinching.  My  face  would  become  thin  and 
attenuated,  and  my  eyes  would  have  a  stony 
stare,  but  I  don't  feel  one  heroic  instinct  in 
me,  and  I  am  sure  my  eyes  would  never  grow 
stony,  or  my  cheeks  attenuated. 

"I  believe  I  would  rather  marry  Count  de 
Yillebois  than  Lord  Bingley ;  he  would  not 
frighten  me  as  much ;  and  he  would  keep  me 
in  a  small  gale  of  laughter.  Dear  me  !  how 
droll  he  looked  that  day  when  he  came  out 
of  the  pond ! "  and  Nancy  laughed  at  the 
recollection  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  very  changeable,  for  I  did 
like  Edward  ever  so  much  at  first ;  I  thought 
him  a  perfectly  lovely  man,  but  I  do  get  so 
tired  of  people  ;  they  do  bore  me  so  dreadfully 
after  a  little  ;  and  men  are  so  much  nicer  when 
they  are  not  in  love  with  you  1 

"  If  they  only  knew  how  stupid  and  idiotic 
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they  look,  when  they  try  to  be  sentmiental,  I 
guess  they'd  never  do  it ! 

"  Eustace  was  quite  nice  at  first,  but  he's 
grown  worse  and  worse.  The  malady  takes 
different  forms  with  different  people.  With 
him  the  symptoms  are  jealousy.  I  really 
wonder  he  does  not  turn  yellow,  for  he  has  it  in 
such  an  acute  form !  He's  even  jealous  of 
Bogie ! 

"  Fancy  being  jealous  of  a  dear  little  dog 
like  you,"  and  she  caught  uj)  the  dachshund 
from  a  sofa  where  he  was  slumbering  peace- 
fully, and  placed  him  on  the  window-sill. 

Bogie  shook  himself,  yawned  and  stretched, 
and  then  strove  with  innate  politeness  not  to 
look  as  cross  as  he  felt ;  but  he  pai-ticularly 
disliked  window-sills.  It  made  him  giddy  to 
look  do\\Ti,  and  he  stiffened  all  his  legs  and 
leaned  hard  against  Nancy.  But  the  girl 
had  forgotten  liim  ;  she  was  continuing  her 
soliloquy. 

VOL.   II.  K 
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"  1  don't  believe  Guy  would  ever  be  jealous, 
and  I — don't  think,  he  would  ever  be  tiresome, 
even  if  he  were  in  love.  I  wonder  if  I  should 
get  tired  of  him !  "  and  she  tied  Bogie's  ears 
together  meditatively,  and  gazed  away  at  the 
opposite  hill- side,  where  the  little  twinkling 
lights  were  coming  out  one  by  one. 

Was  she  thinking  of  the  dark  cypresses  or 
the  grey  olives  that  looked  like  a  silver  mist 
hovering  over  the  mountains  ?  Or  was  it 
the  words  of  the  stornello,  sung  by  some 
contadino  on  his  homeward  way,  which  en- 
chained her  thoughts? 

"  Giulia  gentile 
Dell'  bell'  color.     Ma  tii  uou  sai 
Qual  sia  I'amor." 

Perhaps   she  did   not  yet  understand  what 

love  meant,  but  she  was  learning. 

7^  T^  -::«  *  * 

"  I  utterly  refuse  to  wait  any  longer.  If 
you  will  not  tell  yom'  sister  of  our  engagement, 
I  shall  do  so  myself." 
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The  speaker  was  Lord  Bingley.  They  were 
wandering  through  the  old  Monastery  of  the 
Certosa. 

The  laughmg  voices  of  the  rest  of  the  party 
had  died  away,  and  Nancy  and  Lord  Bingley 
were  alone  in  one  of  those  long  stone  passages. 

"  You  gave  me  your  word,  Nancy,  that  day 
on  the  sands,  and  you  shall  not  go  back  from 
it,"  and  he  came  a  step  nearer,  and  looked 
ahnost  fiercely  into  her  face. 

The  girl  shrank  against  the  wall  and  said  in 
a  stifled  voice,  "  If  you  only  wait  a  little  longer, 
Edward." 

"  I  have  waited  too  long  already,"  he  replied 
sharply,  and  then  a  softened  expression  fled 
across  his  face,  and  he  whispered  pleadingly, 
"  Oh  Nancy !  don't  give  me  up.  I  am  so 
alone  in  the  world.  My  people  don't  care  if  I 
am  dead  or  alive,  and  there  is  only  one  road  in 
front  of  me  if  you  throw  me  over." 

*'  But    you    have    so    many    friends,"    she 
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whispered;  "and  I  could  not  really  help  you, 
Edward.  I  think — I  think—"  and  she  hesi- 
tated and  looked  nervously  up  into  his  face. 

At  that  moment  a  monk  went  by  in  his 
ti'ailing  white  robe,  and  looked  half  wistfully 
at  the  j)air.  Perhaps  they  recalled  an  episode 
in  his  own  youth,  for  he  sighed  as  he  passed  on. 

''I  think,"  repeated  Nancy,  her  eyes  straying 
after  his  dei3arting  figure,  "  that  I  was  wrong 
that  day  on  the  sands,  that  I  made  a  mistake." 

A  flush  of  anger  rushed  into  Lord  Bingley's 
face,  and  he  seized  her  hand  roughly,  "Wrong, 
made  a  mistake,"  he  repeated,  "  what  do  you 
mean?  And  as  to  my  having  friends,  what 
are  they  ?  People  who  get  all  they  can  out  of 
you,  and  then  when  troubles  come  they  turn  on 
their  heel  and  leave  you.  I  have  no  belief  in 
friendship,"  he  continued  bitterly.  "  I  tell  you 
the  truth  when  I  say  I  am  alone ;  do  not,  for 
heaven's  sake,  desert  me.  And  now  what  do 
you  mean  by  a  mistake  that  day  on  the  sands  ? 
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Are  you  going  to  make  a  fool  of  me,  and  cast 
me  off  ?  Who  is  the  next  marionette  that  is 
to  dance  for  your  pleasure  ?  Corio,  perhaps, 
with  his  liquid  Italian  eyes,  and  oily  tongue," 
and  the  young  man  laughed  satirically. 

Nancy  shivered,  and  a  fear  crept  into  her 
face.  She  shrank  from  his  stinging  speeches 
and  harsh  looks,  but  she  must  make  one  more 
effort ;  she  would  appeal  to  his  pity. 

"Edward,"  she  whispered,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  "  I  know  that  I  am  very  much  to 
blame,  and — and — I  am  afraid  I  am  dreadfully 
fickle,  but  give  me  back  my  liberty.  You 
cannot  want  to  marry  me  against  my  will," 
and  the  tears  started  into  her  eyes,  and  she  put 
her  hand  again  beseechingly  upon  his  arm. 

Lord  Bingley  listened  to  this  speech  appa- 
rently unmoved,  his  lips  twitched  once,  and  an 
angry  light  darted  for  an  instance  into  his  eyes, 
and  then  the  soft  feline  expression  returned, 
and  he  took  her  hands  gently  in  his,  and  said, 
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in  liis  usual  soft,  mysterious  voice,  ''  My  dear 
child,  you  are  not  yourself  to-day,  you  are 
over- wrought.  Of  course  I  would  not  marry 
you  against  your  will;  I  love  you  too  much 
for  that,"  and  he  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  and 
gazed  with  tender  entreaty  into  her  face. 

Nancy  strove  to  be  firm ;  she  strove  to 
repeat  her  words,  but  they  died  away  before 
the  passionate  glance  that  Lord  Biugley  bent 
upon  her,  and  she  felt  the  curious  mesmeric 
influence  creeping  over  her. 

"  If  you  would  but  believe  me,  Edward," 
she  murmured  ;  "  there  are  so  many  beautiful 
women  in  the  world  who  would  love  you.  Oh ! 
leave  me — pray — leave  me  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  my  darling,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
more  to  me  than  all  the  beautiful  women.  I 
can  never  leave  you,  or  love  any  one  else ; 
and,  child,"  he  said,  pleadingly,  "  remember, 
you  gave  me  your  word,  and  I  will  never  give 
it  back  to  you." 
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The  last  words  seemed  cut  out  of  iron  ;  they 
were  so  hard  and  unyielding. 

Nancy  bent  her  head  ;  a  despairing  feeling 
came  upon  her,  and  a  vision  of  the  crab  wdth 
the  seaweed  round  him  flashed  across  her  gaze ; 
and  then  she  gave  a  little  hopeless  sigh  and 
said,  "  But  please  let  things  remain  as  they 
are  till  we  return  from  the  Florenzi's." 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  returned, 
coldly ;  "  but,  Nancy,  remember  that  it  is 
the  limit  to  my  patience.  In  a  foi-tnight  our 
engagement  must  be  made  23ublic." 

"  Yes,  in  a  foiinight,  but  not  before,"  and 
a  look  of  inexpressible  relief  broke  over  her 
face,  and  she  said,  almost  cheerfully,  "  Come, 
let  us  follow  the  others.  We  are  so  far 
behind." 

A  fortnight's  reprieve.  Nancy  drew  a  long 
breath.  A  fortnight  was  a  long  time ;  some- 
thing might  happen  to  prevent  this  awful  rope 
from  being  bound  about  her  neck. 
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Lord  Bingley  walked  silently  by  lier  side. 
His  brow  was  overcast,  and  there  was  a  rest- 
less expression  in  his  face.  He  loved  Nancy 
as  much  as  his  egotistical,  ease-loving  nature 
was  capable  of  loving,  but  his  affection  was 
all  selfish.  Everything  about  the  man  was 
saturated  with  self ;  he  never  considered  if 
he  could  make  her  happy.  He  wished  for 
this  bright  little  being,  and  consequently  she 
must  become  his. 

At  first  he  had  been  simply  amusing  him- 
self ;  then  came  the  rumour  of  her  father's 
connection  with  the  wonderful  new  mines,  and 
he  had  thought  the  chance  of  capturing  a  rich 
wife  too  good  to  be  lost ;  and,  lastly,  on  those 
yellow  sands  at  Dinglehurst  he  had  suddenly 
become  aware  that  he  really  loved  this  little 
blue -eyed  maiden  for  herself. 

True,  his  love-making  had  been  much  inten- 
sified by  opposition.  He  had  expected  the 
girl  to  give  herself  to  him  gladly,  willingly, 
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and  instead  of  this  his  suit  was  at  first  calmly 
set  aside. 

What  a  cm'ious,  inexplicable  bundle  of 
incongruities  human  nature  is !  A  thing  that 
we  only  half  desire  at  first,  when  it  becomes 
difiicult  of  attainment,  gains  immensely  in 
our  eyes.  Is  it  not  always  "  L 'amour  de 
I'impossible  ?  " 

A  few  turns  of  the  passage  brought  Lord 
Bingley  and  Nancy  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  who  consisted  of  the  Devereux's,  Corio, 
Cyril  Fitzgerald,  and  Conte  and  Contessa 
Florenzi. 

Contessa  Florenzi  was  by  birth  an  Irish- 
woman, and  possessed  all  the  charming 
attributes  of  her  nation. 

She  was  a  cousin  and  friend  (two  things 
that  do  not  naturally  go  together !)  of  Guy 
Tremaine,  and  it  was  through  him  she  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Devereux's. 

Count  Florenzi  was  many  years  his  wife's 
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senior,  and  was  her  opposite  in  most  things  ; 
and  yet,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  many 
kind,  amiable  friends  who  had  prophesied 
dreadful  things  from  such  a  union,  we  find 
them  at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years  of 
married  life,  still  quite  content  and  pleased 
with  each  other. 

Count  Florenzi's  external  person  decidedly 
impressed  you  with  melancholy.  It  suggested 
the  idea  that  he  had  some  hidden  sorrow,  or 
had  committed  some  terrible  crime,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  was  always  weighing  him  down. 

He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  with  a  very  yellow 
skin,  which  appeared  to  be  drawn  so  tightly 
over  his  bones  that  he  could  not  laugh,  even  if 
he  had  been  so  minded. 

The  Contessa's  outward  appearance  was 
exactly  the  reverse  of  her  husband.  She  was 
extremely  bright  and  cheerful,  rather  inclined 
to  be  round  and  fat,  with  fair,  fluffy  hair,  and 
a  pink  and  white  complexion. 
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As  NancY  and  Lord  Bingley  came  up,  she 
was  saying,  ''  Do  you  knoAV  that  I  had  a  letter 
last  week  from  my  dear  Gruy  ?  He  was  on 
the  eve  of  starting  home,  and  said  that  he  in- 
tended coming  to  Italy  on  his  way,  and  of 
paying  us  a  visit  at  San  Giovanni." 

A  thrill  of  joy  darted  through  Nancy's 
heart,  and  then  a  chill  fell  upon  her  as  Lord 
Bingley  remarked  coldly,  "  then  I  suppose 
thing's  have  come  round,  and  that  he  is  not 
ruined,  as  he  gave  out.  It  sounded  too  highly 
sensational  to  be  true." 

Madame  Florenzi  glanced  at  Lord  Bingley 
with  a  look  of  dislike,  as  she  replied,  quietly, 
"  No,  not  ruined,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  and 
though  he  has  lost  a  great  deal,  he  has 
managed  by  his  energy  and  hard  work  to  save 
something." 

"  Does  he  say  if  he  is  going  back 
to  the  West  Indies?"  Olive  inquired 
absently. 
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''  Yes,  tie  is  afraid  tliat  he  must  return  there 
in  the  autumn." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the 
white -robed  monk  had  led  them  up  a  long 
staircase,  and  across  a  court  paved  with  red 
tiles,  into  the  Chapel,  where  vespers  were 
being  said. 

It  was  a  strangely  picturesque  scene  which 
met  their  gaze  as  they  entered  the  doors,  and 
it  impressed  them  all  with  its  deep  solemnity 
and  peacefulness. 

The  monks,  in  their  white  robes,  with  bowed 
heads,  were  kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  the 
sun  was  streaming  down  upon  them  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  in  luminous  shafts 
of  light,  looking  like  pathways  of  gold  on 
which  their  prayers  were  ascending  to  Heaven. 

Sir  Eustace  watched  Olive  furtively,  and 
then  a  feeling  of  half  pain  and  disappointment 
possessed  him,  as  he  saw  her  turn  towards 
Corio,  and  he  strode  away  m  silence. 
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"  You  surely  cannot  look  at  this  scene, 
Marcliese,"  she  said.  ''  without  feeling  that 
there  is  something  beyond  this  life." 

''  It  is  charming,  Signora,  I  grant,  but  I  do 
not  find  that  it  thrills  me  much,  or  that  it 
makes  my  belief  in  the  old  legend  any  stronger. 
But,  perhaps,  if  I  turned  monk  and  liyed  here, 
I  might  end  in  belieying  eyen  that !  Chi  lo  sa  ? 
Anyhow  one  would  he  away  from  the  wicked 
world,  and  far  remoyed  fi'om  temptation." 

"  And  jei,"  replied  Oliye,  "  it  always  seems 
a  cowardly  thing  to  retire  into  a  monastery, 
and  flee  fi'om  the  world.  It  is  like  acknow- 
ledging one's  o^vn  weakness,  and  doubting 
one's  own  strength  of  ^\alL" 

"  That  was  probably  just  what  they  did, 
Signora."  answered  Corio  lightly;  "they  were 
so  afraid  of  the  devil  that  they  thought  dis- 
cretion the  better  part  of  yalour,  and  shut 
themselves  up  here  comfortably  away  from 
him." 
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"  Have  you  no  belief  in  any  good  motives?  " 
cried  Olive,  liotly.  "  Surely  they  liad  a  higher 
idea  in  separating  themselves  from  the  world 
than  what  you  attribute  to  them." 

"  Chi  lo  sa  !  "  exclaimed  Corio  again.  "  In 
my  opinion  they  had  far  better  have  remained 
in  this  wicked  world." 

"  Yes,  and  in  mine  too,"  returned  Olive, 
thoughtfully,  taking  one  last  glance  at  the 
white-robed  figures,  "  for  surely  a  life  in  the 
world,  of  less  righteousness,  but  where  struggles 
have  been  made  and  temptations  have  been 
overcome,  will  be  more  acceptable  to  God, 
than  a  life  here  which  has  been  holy, 
simply  because  it  was  guarded  from  sin. 
Believe  me,  we  shall  be  judged  according  to 
our  opportunities,  and  to  what  we  have 
resisted." 

"  Very  likely,  Signora,  the  subject  is  too 
profound  for  my  brain ;  but  I  believe  that  you 
are    right.     We    do    not    take    enough    into 
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account  what  has  been  resisted.  We  only 
judge  people  by  what  they  have  done." 

They  had  wandered  on  during  this  conver- 
sation, through  some  of  the  cells,  and  across  a 
lovely  little  cloister,  till  they  reached  a  balcony 
from  which  they  gazed  down  on  that  luxuriant 
valley  of  the  Arno,  with  its  waving  corn  and 
clustering  vines  stretching  away  at  their  feet. 

"  They  certainly  chose  a  pleasant  spot," 
remarked  Cyril,  putting  up  his  eyeglass,  and 
surveying  the  view,  ''what  a  position  it  is  !  " 

"  I  guess  they  were  pretty  'cute  people," 
replied  Nancy,  meditatively,  "  though  they 
removed  from  the  world,  they  did  it  in  the 
pleasantest  way  that  they  could.  But  see 
that  beautiful  white-robed  person  moves  so 
quickly,  and  he  is  so  lovely  that  I  feel  I  must 
follow  him." 

"  He  is  troppo  fortunato,  Signorina," 
whispered  Corio,  "  I  wish  that  I  were  in  his 
pla<?e." 
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"  You  would  not  wish  it  long,"  she  returned. 
"  Just  imagine  you,  of  all  j)eople,  in  a  monas- 
tery, not  allowed  to  speak,  and  digging  your 
own  grave." 

'*  Well,  that  does  not  sound  a  very  exhilara- 
ting amusement,  but  I  suppose  one  could  even 
get  accustomed  to  that  employment ;  human 
nature  is  so  adaptable,  though  I  am  glad  on 
the  whole,  that  I  did  not  follow  that  career, 
as  I  have  rather  a  weakness  for  soap  and 
water,  and  I  fancy  that  your  charming  friend 
is  quite  guiltless  of  such  extravagance." 

"  Wliy,  of  coui'se  he  is,"  replied  Nancy. 
"  Italy  would  not  be  Italy,  if  you  let  Pears* 
soap  loose.  It  is  the  dirt  which  is  attractive. 
Look  at  the  countries  which  are  clean,  like 
England,  America,  and  Holland;  there  is 
absolutely  no  romance  left  in  them,  they  have 
washed  it  all  away,"  and  she  laughed  merrily. 
With  that  blessed  buoyancy  of  youth,  she  had 
recovered  her  spirits.     She   had  a  fortnight's 
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reprieA^e,  and  a  fortnight  was  a  long  time  at 
seventeen,  and  —  well  —  perhaps  there  was 
another  reason  for  the  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  and 
the  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

Olive  and  Sir  Eustace  had  lingered  behind 
upon  the  balcony. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  "  she  murmured.  "  Do 
you  know  I  sometimes  think  that  I  should 
like  always  to  live  at  Florence.  I  cannot  bear 
the  thought  of  going  away.  What  is  it  about 
this  place  which  throws  such  a  spell  over 
^ . 

Sir  Eustace  did  not  answer.  He  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  towards  her.  The  words 
u-ritated  him  ;  why  should  she  care  so  much 
for  Florence  ?  and  an  expression  of  doubt 
passed  over  his  face.  Could  it  be  Corio's 
society  which  threw  a  charm  over  that  fair 
city?  She  had  talked  to  him  so  long  and 
earnestly  just  now  in  the  chapel,  and — but, 
no,  he  was  mad  to  dream  these  thoughts. 

VOL.   II.  L 
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How  could  he  doubt  her,  when  she  had  told 
him  so  often,  and  with  such  sweet  assurance, 
that  he  was  all  the  world  to  her,  and  yet — 

"If  it  were  only  all  right  between  us,"  he 
thought ;  '*  if  she  were  really  mine,  it  would 
be  different ;  but  it  is  that  knowledge  which 
drives  me  wild,  and  sends  these  senseless 
doubts  and  jealousy  to  my  heart." 

"  Why  are  you  so  silent  ?  "  enquired  Olive, 
coming  nearer  to  him,  and  then,  catching 
sight  of  his  face,  she  cried,  ''Eustace,  what 
is  the  matter?  Are  you  ill?  You  look  so 
strange." 

"  No,"  he  whispered,  "no,  not  ill,  dearest, 
only — only — Olive  !  "  he  exclaimed,  suddenly 
catching  her  hands,  and  gazing  fixedly  into 
her  face,  "  Olive  tell  me  again  that  you  love 
me.  I  know  I  am  foolish  to  ask,  but,  my 
darling,  when  one  loves  much,  one  fears  much, 
and,  Olive,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  talk  to 
Corio.     I  must  possess    your   every  thought 
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and  word.  I  cannot  spare  any  part  of  you  to 
others." 

A  look  of  pain  shot  across  Olive's  face. 
She  was  an  intensely  proud  woman,  and  these 
doubts  were  bitter  to  her. 

''  Eustaee,"  she  whispered,  "  will  you  never 
believe  me,  never  trust  me  ?  You  are  king  of 
all  my  thoughts,  of  every  part  of  me,  and  yet 
you  doubt  me.  Ah  !  "  she  cried  passionately, 
''  do  not  ruin  our  beautiful  life  by  these  miser- 
able suspicions  !     I  am  your  wife  ;    is  not  that 

sufficient  ?  '* 

***** 

"  Xancy,"  said  Olive,  on  their  return  from 
the  Certosa,  "  there  is  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Tremaine  saying,  that  he  arrives  in  Florence 
to-morrow  evening,  and,  of  course  he  must 
come  and  stay  here." 

A  thrill  of  joy  and  then  a  pang  of  despair 
shot  through  the  girl,  as  she  perused  the  words, 
*'  Arrive  in  Florence  to-morrow  evening." 

L  2 
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She  folded  up  the  paper  mechanically,  and 
then  strolled  ont  along  the  terrazzo,  do^ai  the 
steps,  and  through  the  Stanzone  which  was 
now  emptied  of  its  orange  and  lem  )n  trees, 
into  the  Bosco,  where  the  luccioli  Avere  holding 
carnival. 

Nancy  gazed  at  them  absently,  and  then 
seated  herself  upon  a  low  stone  wall. 

She  wanted  to  think,  and  yet  she  feared  her 
own  thoughts.  She  felt  weary  ^Yiih  the 
emotions  of  the  day — Lord  Bingley's  face  and 
his  words,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  desert 
me,"  haunted  her. 

HoAV  was  she  to  unloose  that  knot  which  she 
had  bound  about  herself?  She  dared  not  go 
to  Olive,  for  with  all  her  love  for  her  sister, 
she  stood  a  little  in  awe  of  her. 

Their  temperaments  were  so  diverse,  the  one 
with  her  strong  clear  ^aews,  the  other  with  her 
rather  fickle  madcap  nature. 

It  was  difficult  for  them  to  enter  into  each 
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other's  feelings,  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to 
Nancy's  unsophisticated  little  mind,  and  she 
did  not  grasp  the  fact  that  Lord  Bingley  was 
such  an  undesirable  husband  for  her,  that  her 
sister  would  have  done, all  in  her  power  to  put 
an  end  to  the  engagement. 

She  thought  with  Olive's  stem  ideas  of  truth 
and  honour  that  her  sister  would  condemn  her 
for  contemplating  the  breaking  of  her  promise, 
and  so  she  kept  silent  and  hugged  her  trouble. 

And  now  Guy  Tremaine's  arrival  would 
complicate  matters  still  fui-ther.  Nancy  had 
shrunk  more  each  day  from  Lord  Bingley  ;  he 
was  so  strange,  he  was  not  like  the  same  smart, 
suave  mannered  man  whom  she  had  met  that 
first  afternoon  at  the  Manor. 

He  was  not  so  careful  in  his  dress  ;  he  looked 
unkempt  and  slovenly,  and  there  was  a  fierce 
abandoned  manner  about  him,  and  a  wild 
desperate  expression  in  his  eyes. 

Those  six  months  of  reckless  dissipation  had 
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laid  their  mark  upon  him .  He  had  left  England 
under  a  cloud,  and  on  the  Continent  he  had 
plunged  forthwith  into  every  kind  of  excess. 

At  Florence  he  had  striven  to  pull  up  and 
live  a  more  respectable  life,  but  habit  had 
become  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  gradu- 
ally sinking  into  that  gulf  from  which  no  man 
returneth. 

It  w^as  not  a  sudden  sinking ;  ever  since  Eton 
he  had  been  slidhig  downwards,  and  it  was 
only  his  position  which  had  kept  his  head  so 
long  above  the  water  line  of  society. 

He  had  not  the  strength  to  throw  off  old 
habits  and  old  associates,  not  the  strength  to 
make  a  stand,  and  begin  life  again. 

The  tide  of  his  o\\ai  vices  w^as  too  strong  for 
him.  He  had  called  up  evil  spirits  as  his 
familiar  friends,  and  now  they  had  turned  into 
his  task-masters.  He  had  cultivated  only  the 
bad  side  of  his  nature,  and  the  good  had  dwindled 
and  shrunk  till  only  the  skeleton  remained. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**  Then  we  shall  expect  you  at  San  Giovanni 
on  Monday  next,  dear  Lady  Devereux,"  said 
the  Contessa  Florenzi.  ''  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  show  you  a  little  Italian  country- 
house  life.  But  do  not  expect  it  to  resemble  the 
English  in  the  matter  of  luxury.  You  will 
have  rather  to  rough  it.  The  house  was  an 
old  monastery,  and  the  guest  chambers  are  the 
cells  in  which  the  monks  slept." 

•'  It  sounds  most  romantic,"  replied  Olive ; 
"  and  I  hope  that  there  is  the  ghost  of  a 
departed  Abbot  to  make  things  perfect." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  part  of  the  programme  is 
lacking,"  replied  Madame  Florenzi ;  "  but  they 
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were  such  wicked  old  people,  that  it  would 
be  hardly  advisable  to  perpetuate  them,  even 
as  ghosts.  But  now  let  me  tell  you  the 
names  of  the  rest  of  my  guests.  Corio  is 
coming,  of  course,  and  he  will  be  your  cicerone 
on  the  journey,  as  he  knows  San  Giovanni 
well ;  then  Cyril  Fitzgerald  ;  my  dear  Guy ; 
your  own  charming  trio,  and  some  Americans." 

"  Americans  !  "  exclaimed  Corio,  entering 
the  room  at  that  moment  with  Nancy,  with 
whom  he  had  been  strolling  round  the 
garden. 

"  I  adore  Americans,"  and  he  looked  mean- 
ingly at  the  girl  beside  him.  "  Shall  you 
not  be  pleased  to  meet  some  compatriots, 
Signorina  ?  " 

''Where  do  they  hail  from?"  inquired 
Nancy,  striving  to  look  interested. 

"From  New  York  City,"  replied  Madame 
Florenzi,  with  an  amusing  effort  at  the  proper 
intonation.       "  They  rejoice   in  the    name   of 
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Panmure  Gairs,  and  they  are  going  round 
Europe.    You  know  tliem,  Corio  ?  " 

"  Altro.  I  met  tbem  last  summer  at  St. 
Moritz." 

"  Then  you  can  describe  them  for  the  benefit 
of  Lady  Devereux  and  Miss  Lavendercombe," 
said  the  Contessa. 

"  Con  molto  piacere,"  and  he  sat  down 
gravely  and  commenced :  "  Mrs.  Panmure  Gairs 
is  a  fairy -like  ethereal  little  creature  with  very 
bright  golden  hair,  and  languishing  brown 
eyes.  Her  shell  is  exquisite,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  holloAv  !  " 

There  was  a  general  titter. 

*'  Do  you  mean  that  she  has  absolutely  no 
inside  ?  "  exclaimed  Xancy. 

"  Not  as  far  as  mind  is  concerned ;  Pro- 
vidence forgot  it,  or  bestowed  so  small  a 
portion  upon  her  that  you  feel  that  it  will 
hardly  last  out  a  quarter  of  an  houi''s  con- 
versation.    She  has  only  one  volume." 
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"  And  that  is  a  very  thin  one,  and  written 
in  large  print,  and  with  a  good  broad  margin,'* 
said  the  Contessa,  rising. 

"  But  we  want  a  description  of  the  happy 
spouse  of  this  fair  creature  before  you  go  !  " 
cried  Nancy. 

"  That  is  easily  given,"  answered  the  Con- 
tessa. "  He  is  tall  and  rather  dark,  with  a  sharp, 
shrewd  face,  and  an  absolutely  unquenchable 
thirst  for  information.  His  conversation  con- 
sists in  asking  questions,  and  abusing  every 
country  but  America." 

"  A  truly  delightful  person,"  remarked  Sir 
Eustace,  who  had  entered  the  room  in  time  to 
catch  the  last  sentence. 

The  Contessa  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
laughed.  "  Delightful,  well !  that  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  But,  anyhow,  they  will  amuse 
you.     They  are  quite  a  type  !  " 

TIC  Tie  m  iiJ  * 

Guy    had    been    at    Florence    for    nearly    a 
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week — a  week  of  intense  happiness  and  intense 
misery  to  Nancy.  He  was  the  same  Guy — 
a  little  browner,  a  little  older,  and  perhaps  a 
little  graver. 

The  first  greeting  was  over,  and  she  had 
striven  to  be  cold  and  distant,  and  not  to  see 
the  look  of  pain  which  had  darted  into  his 
eyes  at  her  manner,  or  hear  the  tremor  in  his 
voice  when  he  spoke  of  last  summer,  and  their 
parting. 

He  was  startled  by  her  sudden  change  of 
mien.  Had  he  been  mistaken  that  last  night 
at  Dinglehurst?  Was  the  dream  which  he 
had  been  nursing  all  these  months  an  illusive 
one  ?  As  far  as  means  were  concerned  he 
had  a  right  now  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  for 
though  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  he  was  not 
ruined.  By  his  energy  and  hard  work  he  had 
brought  affairs  round,  and  saved  much  from 
the  A\Teck. 

But  Nancy  was    inscrutable.     She  avoided 
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Mm  in  every  way.  She  refused  to  stroll  in 
the  garden,  or  sit  on  the  terrazzo,  excepting 
when  Corio  or  Lord  Bingley  were  there,  and 
then  she  flirted  wildly  with  either,  or  both, 
and  drove  Guy  nearly  to  desperation.  Wliat 
did  it  mean  ?  He  could  have  sworn  that  he 
had  read  something  very  near  to  love  in  her 
eyes  that  last  night  when  he  had  bidden  her 
goodbye  at  Dinglehurst,  and  now  what  had 
brought  the  change  ?  Had  she  forgotten  so 
soon,  or  was  he  too  late?  Had  he  been 
supplanted  b}^  Lord  Bingley?  He  clenched 
his  hands,  as  this  thought  came  to  him,  and  a 
dangerous  light  played  in  his  eyes.  If  it  had 
been  a  good  fellow  who  had  won  her  affections, 
he  would  have  born  it  bravely  ;  but  that  man — 
it  was  too  awful  that  she  should  fall  into  his 
hands. 

Meanwhile  Nancy  grew  more  desperate 
every  day.  Noav  that  she  saw  Guy  again  her 
position  became  almost  unbearable.     She  grew 
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feverish  and  wild  with  apprehension.  She 
longed  for  the  day  that  was  to  take  them  to 
San  Giovanni. 

She  had  heard  those  who  had  broken  an 
engagement  spoken  of  as  dishonourable.  No, 
there  was  no  escape,  absolutely  none,  unless 
Lord  Bingley  released  her ;  and,  after  all,  she 
had  brought  it  on  herself,  for  in  her  love  of 
admiration  she  had  courted  his  attention. 

She  had  yet  to  learn  that  every  action  of 
ours  brings  its  o^ai  consequences— that  there 
is  no  solitary  circumstance  in  this  world ; 
each  is  a  part  of  the  great  unending  chain  of 
fate  that  we  are  spinning  for  ourselves. 

It  was  their  last  evening  at  Florence,  and 
Nancy  had  promised  to  meet  Lord  Bingley  in 
the  Bosco. 

She  would  make  one  more  appeal  to  him. 
She  stole  out  of  the  house  fearfully,  and  with 
beating  heart  she  traversed  the  garden.  She 
started  once  or  twice  at  her  own  footsteps  on 
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the  gravel,  and  stopped  breathless  to  listen, 
thinking  that  she  heard  someone  behind  her, 
but  it  was  nothing — only  the  sighing  of  the 
wind. 

She  reached  the  appointed  spot  at  length, 
and  stood  looking  with  a  white  piteous  face  at 
Lord  Bingley. 

''  I  have  come,"  she  whispered,  "  but  I  can 
only  stay  for  a  few  minutes ;  they  will  miss 
me,  and  they  might  come  to  search  for  me." 

**  And  if  they  did,"  he  inquired,  peering 
into  her  face,  "  they  would  only  discover 
something  that  in  another  week  they  must 
know — shall  know,"  he  muttered  fiercely.  "  I 
was  weak  the  other  day  at  the  Certosa;  weak 
to  listen  to  your  words,  but,  remember,  I  shall 
not  be  so  again.  This  is  the  last  time  you 
shall  play  this  game." 

"  Oh,  Edward  !  listen  to  me  !  "  she  cried 
passionately,  "  I  tell  you  1  cannot  marry  you, 
I  cannot." 
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"  Cannot  marry  me,"  lie  repeated,  enunciat- 
ing each  word  with  hard,  clear  emphasis. 

Nancy  shrank  away,  but  he  drew  her  SAviftly 
towards  him. 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  a  man  to  be  made  a 
fool  of  by  a  girl  like  you?"  he  asked  C3aiically. 
*' You  gave  me  your  promise  ;  besides  which,  do 
you  not  see  that  for  your  own  sake  you  cannot 
break  with  me  ?  "  and  then  he  whispered,  a 
triumphant  expression  in  his  eyes,  "  Our  names 
have  been  coupled  together  throughout 
Florence,  and  that  is  hardly  desirable  for  you. 
I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  too  plamly,  but, 
Nancy,  your  honour  is  at  stake,"  and  he  paused 
to  give  more  emphasis;  *'you  have  compromised 
yourself  hopelessly  with  me.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  night  on  the  Viale  dei  Colli,  when  you 
were  good  enough  to  meet  me,  you  were  seen 
and  recognised,  and  you  must  understand  what 
that  means  to  a  girl  ?  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.     Nancy  had 
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buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  was  sobbing- 
hopelessly. 

Lord  Bingley  was  satisfied  by  the  effect  of 
his  words.  He  cared  not  how  much  truth 
they  contained,  provided  that  he  gained  his 
point.  He  was  determined  to  marry  her ;  she 
was  rich,  he  loved  her,  and— there  was  still 
another  reason  —  his  amour  propre  was 
wounded.  Nancy  was  the  first  woman  whom 
he  had  wished  to  fascinate  and  whom  he  had 
failed  to  impress.  If  she  had  only  known 
how  her  opposition  had  fed  his  passion  (I  can- 
not desecrate  love  by  calling  it  by  that  name), 
how  her  reluctance  had  made  him  more 
savagely  determined  to  wed  her !  And,  to- 
night, when  she  again  pleaded  with  him,  he 
was  determined  to  frighten  her  into  submission. 
He  was  utterly  unscrupulous ;  he  cared  not  for 
man  nor  devil,  provided  that  he  gained  his 
end. 

But  now  that    the    victory    was    won,    his 
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manner  softened,  and  his  voice  became  dubious 
and  sweet  as  usual. 

"I  do  not  Tvdsli  to  be  liarsli,  Nancy,  darling; 
but  I  know  the  world,  and  I  would  save  your 
good  name.  You  are  so  young  and  innocent, 
that  you  do  not  understand  these  things.  A 
woman  cannot  be  as  kind  as  you  have  been  to 
me  without  ugly  things  being  said.  I  would 
save  you,  dearest,  save  you  from  yo myself ;  you 
will  thank  me  some  day,"  and  he  stooped  and 
kissed  her. 

At  that  moment  a  shadow  passed  across 
them,  and  they  both  started. 

"Was  it  anyone?"  gasped  Nancy.  "I 
thought  I  heard  a  step.  Let  me  go  now. 
Oh!  let  me  go." 

"  If  you  wish  it,  dear,  certainly  ;  but  tell  me 
that  you  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  plauily. 
It  was  for  your  sake,  my  sweet  one,"  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  with  triumph. 

Nancy  murmm-ed    something  incoherently. 

VOL.   II.  M 
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He  held  lier  hands  for  a  moment,  as  he  said, 
"  One  week  more,  and  then  before  the  world  I 
shall  claim  yon — one  week,"  and  Nancy 
caught  her  hands  away,  and  fled  swiftly  np 
the  steep  path  towards  the  house. 

As  she  reached  the  terrace,  she  met  Guy, 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down,  with  a  gloomy 
perturbed  countenance. 

She  tried  to  rush  past  him,  but  he  stopped 
her,  and  looked  anxiously  into  her  face. 

"  Why  will  you  never  talk  to  me  now,  Miss 
Lavendercombe  ?  We  used  to  be  such  good 
friends  before  I  left  England.  What  have  I 
done  to  offend  you?  or — "  and  he  stopped  and 
threw  the  end  of  his  cigarette  away  with 
angry  vehemence,  ''  have  you  forgotten  ? 
Somehow  I  did  not  think  that  your  memory 
would  be  so  short.  It  is  only  six  months 
ago." 

"  Six  months,"  she  repeated,  "  onl}^  six 
months.     Are    you    sure    that    it    is    not    six 
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years  ?  "    and  she  walked  past  liim   into  tlie 
house. 

^  ^  "^  ^  r^  ^ 

A  first  class  Italian  railway  carriage  on  an 
extremely  hot  day  in  May  is  neither  the 
coolest  nor  the  pleasantest  of  places,  and  so 
our  travellers  found  to  their  cost  on  their  way 
to  San  Giovanni. 

Mr.  Panmure  Gairs  fussed  about  his 
haggage,  and  complained  that  the  cars  were 
not  nearly  so  commodious  in  Europe  as  in 
America. 

"  You  have  no  idea  of  travelling  this  side 
of  the  ocean,"  he  said.  "  You  are  either 
crowded  up  in  these  ridiculous  little  com- 
partments, or  else  left  very  lonesome  and  cold 
by  yourself." 

"  I  am  never  lonesome,"  replied  Guy,  "  in  a 
railway  carriage.  The  old  saying  about  an 
Englishman's  house  being  his  castle  appears 
to  me    to    apply  quite  as    much    to  his   own 

M  :2 
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particular  railway  compartment.  To  see  the 
absolute  horror  depicted  on  people's  faces  if 
you  contemplate  getting  into  their  carriage,  as 
if  they  had  a  vested  right  to  every  single 
cushion !  " 

Tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  pretended  fuss  at 
the  station  before  the  train  was  got  under 
weigh.  "  Partenza,"  was  called  for  a  good 
ten  minutes  before  the  train  had  any  intention 
of  starting,  then  a  penny  trumpet  was  blown 
loud  and  lustily,  after  which  ''  Pronti "  re- 
sounded up  and  do\\m  the  station,  and  at 
length  to  the  discordant  shriek  of  a  whistle, 
the  train  began  to  move  away  with  slow  and 
dignified  gait. 

"  Think  of  all  that  loss  of  power,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Panmure  Gairs,  "  I  guess  we  can  start 
fifty  trains  in  the  States  without  all  that 
waste  of  tissue." 

I^ancy  smiled  at  Mr.  Gairs'  very  practical 
remarks,  and  then  she   drew  in  a   long   deep 
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breath  of  relief,  as  she  felt  the  train  bearing 
her  away. 

For  one  whole  happy  week  she  was  fi-ee. 
She  would  not  think  of  the  future.  She 
would  be  happy,  and  give  herself  up  to  the 
joy  of  Guy's  society.  She  watched  the  land- 
scape glide  away  with  intense  relief.  Florence 
with  its  Duomo  and  Campanile  was  fading  in 
the  distance.  Every  moment  she  was  being 
borne  farther  and  farther  from  that  exquisite 
city.  That  city  in  which  she  had  suffered  so 
deeply,  and  in  which  she  had  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of  her  own 
thoughtless  acts. 

Xow  they  were  passing  under  Fiesole. 
How  lovely  those  olive-clad  hills  and  valleys 
looked,  with  the  tender  rustling  corn  and  with 
the  vines  hanging  in  rich  luxuriant  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree.  Here  and  there  some  dark 
cypresses  clustered  together,  marking  the 
place  of  the  peaceful  dead,  and  pointing,  as  it 
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were,  to  heaven,  where  the  souls  of  the  weary 
had  flown.  How  "  riant  "  it  all  looked  in 
that  transparent  sunlight  !  It  Avas,  indeed,  a 
Teritable  garden  of  Eden,  that  fair  Tuscan 
country.  Could  sorrow  and  suffering  enter 
there  among  all  that  brightness  ?  It  looked 
so  joyous,  so  penetrated  with  happiness. 

AVith  what  different  thoughts  from  Nancy's 
did  Olive's  eyes  Avander  over  the  swiftly -flying 
scene.  The  last  little  peep  of  the  Duomo  had 
disappeared,  and  she  leaned  back  with  a  sigh. 
She  was  wondering  if  she  could  ever  be  quite 
as  haj^py  again  as  she  had  been  in  that  fairy 
city.     Florence  would  always  be  sacred  to  her. 

Have  we  not  all  a  sanctuary  like  that  in  our 
hearts,  which  is  almost  holy  ground?  The 
place  where  we  first  tasted  of  that  Elysian  cup 
of  love ;  and,  though  we  laugh  now,  and  try  to 
make  ourselves  believe  that  it  is  onl}'  a 
mythical  idea,  deep  down  in  our  hearts  we 
know  that   it  still  exists,  and  we  must  have 
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grown  hard  and  worldly,  indeed,  if  the 
memory  of  those  days  have  left  us  altogether. 

Sir  Eustace  gazed  wistfully  at  Olive.  He 
longed  for  her  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  him ; 
he  was  restless,  jealous  even  of  the  view. 
Why  was  she  so  silent  ?  Why  did  she  look 
so  sadly  on  the  departing  city  ?  Could  she — 
and  the  horrid  thought  of  Corio  again  rushed 
into  his  mind,  and  his  eyes  strayed  uneasily  to 
the  dark  Italian  face  023posite. 

At  that  moment  the  object  of  his  thoughts 
leant  forward  and  addressed  Olive. 

"  You  are  sorry  to  leave  Florence,  Signora  ? 
You  have  a  little  love  for  my  city  ?  " 

Olive  made  a  sign  of  assent,  and  then  she 
said,  half -dreamily,  "Yes,  I  love  it.  To  me 
it  resembles  a  beautiful  gem  framed  in  the 
most  exquisite  of  settings.  Nature  and  Art 
have  gone  hand  in  hand.  When  the  one  had 
done  all  that  she  could,  the  other  took  up  the 
brush  and  finished  the  pictm-e." 
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"  You  have  a  charmingly  poetical  way  of 
putting  things,  Signora.  Your  love  for  my 
city  makes  it  even  more  beautiful  in  my 
eyes." 

Sir  Eustace  scowled,  and  lie  made  an  im- 
patient movement.  He  hated  to  see  Corio's 
admiring  glances  bent  upon  his  wife,  and  to 
listen  to  his  soft,  complimentary  phrases. 

Why  did  Olive  receive  Corio's  looks  and 
words  so  sweetly  ?  Surely,  if  she  loved  only 
him,  she  would  have  been  angered  by  them. 
And  Sir  Eustace's  face  grew  dark  with  jealousy. 

There  was  a  silence  for  some  minutes,  which 
was  broken  at  last  by  ^ancy,  who  remarked, 
with  a  yawn,  looking  round  with  disgust  at 
her  fellow-travellers,  "  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
every  chance  of  my  being  most  consummately 
bored  on  this  journey." 

"  In  what  way  can  I  prevent  that  terrible 
calamity  occurring  of  your  being  bored?" 
inquired  Corio.      "  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story,  or 
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point    out  the  beauties    of   Nature  as  we  go 
along?" 

"  Not  the  latter,  anyway,"  entreated  Nancy. 
''  Nature  is  played  out.  I  am  sick  to  death  of 
views.  I  have  lived  on  them  for  the  last  three 
months ;  and  they  are  all  the  same — just 
samples  of  trees,  lakes,  and  mountains,  only 
fixed  up  in  different  ways." 

A  general  laugh  greeted  this  remark,  and 
Mr.  Panmure  Gairs  left  off  his  catechism  of 
Guy  about  the  West  Indies,  to  say,  "  And  I 
reckon  that  you  find  the  samples  very  inferior 
to  those  in  America." 

"  AVell,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  the  quality,  only  I  am  tired  of 
the  article ;  I  want  something  fresh."  And 
Nancy  sighed,  and  then  her  heart  bounded 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  freedom. 

TVTiile  this  desultory  conversation  was  being 
carried  on,  they  were  slowly,  but  surely, 
speeding    on    their   way.        They  had  passed 
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Arrezzo  and  Terontola ;  they  had  skirted  along- 
the  shores  of  the  blue  Lake  of  Trasimeno,  and 
had  left  that  joyous  Tuscan  country  behind 
them.  The  sad,  blue  hills  of  Umbria  were 
rising  up  in  front,  and  the  whole  face  of  the 
countr}"  was  changing.  Tuscany  was  like  a 
sunny,  happy  child,  all  smiles  and  dimples, 
while  Umbria  resembled  a  sad,  solitar}^  woman. 
It  was  a  melancholy  countrj^ ;  those  great  bare 
mountains  with  their  rugged  outlines  cut 
sharply  against  the  sky,  and  the  small  scrub 
woods  of  oak,  with  their  gnarled  trunks,  nest- 
ling at  their  feet. 

Another  half  hour,  and  the  train  had  reached 
Perugia,  and  our  travellers  alighted.  Two 
can'iages  were  in  waiting,  and,  after  a  few 
minutes'  delay,  they  found  themselves  being 
driven  quickly  along  a  straight,  dusty  road. 
On  one  side  Perugia  looked  down  at  them 
from  its  lofty  heights,  and  on  the  other,  far 
away,  like  a  soft  Avhite   mist,  Assissi  reposed 
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on  its  sunny  hillside ,  while,  in  front,  those 
glorious  Apennines  rose  and  fell  in  a  long 
picture -like  chain. 

No  one  spoke  much  on  the  drive  ;  they  were 
absorbed  in  their  own  thoughts,  and  the  country 
with  its  almost  majestic  grandeur  awed  them 
mto  a  temporary  dreaminess. 

Nancy  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  Guy  was 
watching  her.  He  had  hardly  addressed  a 
word  to  her  since  leaving  Florence,  but  instmc- 
tively  she  felt  that  he  noted  her  every  word 
and  movement. 

As  they  approached  nearer  to  San  Griovanni, 
the  road  began  slowly  to  rise  till  at  the  end  it 
became  quite  a  steep  ascent.  The  house  stood 
on  a  jut  of  land,  which  fell  away  in  front, 
whilst  the  mountains,  from  which  it  projected, 
rose  up  at  the  back,  making  a  protection  against 
the  cold  winds  which  rushed  along  the  valley 
in  the  early  spring  time.  It  was  a  wild,  almost 
weird  position,   surrounded    by   those    rugged 
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bare  mountains,  their  profile  cut  in  sharp  relief 
against  the  sky  line.  Here  and  there  the  soil 
seemed  to  have  been  swept  aivay,  and  great 
jagged  rocks  pushed  up  their  gaunt  heads. 

The  sky  had  become  overcast,  and  every  now 
and  again  the  low  growl  of  distant  thunder 
broke  upon  their  ears,  and  a  bright  zig-zag 
fork  of  lightning  sketched  out  those  desolate 
hills  in  bold  relief. 

Olive's  eyes  followed  these  swift  flashes,  and 
then  she  shuddered,  as  she  said,  "  How  wild 
and  solitary  it  all  looks."  She  could  not  help 
feeling  home -sick  for  the  fair  Tuscan  country. 
Her  eyes  sought  her  husband's,  but  she  read 
no  comfort  there.  Sir  Eustace  looked  coldly 
at  her.  All  through  the  journey  his  jealousy 
of  Corio  had  been  growing  ;  and  he  magnified 
the  smallest  civility  into  a  mark  of  love. 

He  watched  with  deep  distrust  the  attentions 
which  the  Italian  strove  to  render  to  his  wife, 
and  the  last  straw  was  reached  when  Corio  had 
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asked  permission  to  come  in  their  carnage, 
which  request  Olive  had  granted  with  a  bright 
welcoming  smile.  Why  did  she  encourage  the 
man's  attentions  if  she  did  not — not —  Sir 
Eustace  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  In  his 
heart  he  knew  that  he  was  wild  to  doubt  her, 
but  that  demon  of  jealousy  again  overmastered 
every  better  feeling. 

A  look  of  intense  pain  passed  over  Olive's 
face,  as  she  met  her  husband's  cold  glance  ;  she 
read  his  suspicions,  and  a  feeling  of  reproach 
rose  in  her  heart.  He  doubted  her  even  now, 
when  she  had  given  him  her  word,  and  a  hard 
expression  suddenly  fell  like  a  cloud  on  her 
face,  and  Corio  wondered  why  the  grey  eyes 
had  such  a  stoney  light,  and  why  the  lips  were 
so  firmly  compressed. 

"  We  are  nearly  there  I  "  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  "and  we  shall  just  escape  the  storm." 
As  he  spoke,  the  tired  horses  toiled  up  the  last 
little  i^iece  of  the  road  through  an  old  stone 
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arcliway,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  what  looked 
like  a  churcli  with  a  house  built  round  one 
side  of  it. 

Count  riorenzi  was  at  the  door  to  receive 
them,  and  he  strove  hard  to  roll  out  his  parch- 
ment-like skin  into  a  smile  of  welcome. 

"  I  am  most  truly  rejoiced  to  see  you," 
he  said,  "  and  you  have  arrived  before  the 
rain  ;" 

He  led  them  in,  through  a  picturesque  door- 
way, along  a  quaint  little  stone  passage  into 
the  most  lovely  of  cloisters.  A  delicate  forest 
of  arches  rose  up  in  graceful  tracery  on  all 
sides  of  them.  The  arches  were  built  in  two 
tiers,  round  a  square  court,  and  were  of  soft 
grey  stone,  with  here  and  there  a  suspicion  of 
green  and  yellow  moss.  In  the  centre  stood 
the  most  picture -like  of  old  wells  ;  and  by  its 
side,  as  if  placed  there  by  some  artist's  hand, 
leaned  a  bright  olive -skinned  contadina,  with  a 
yellow  handkerchief  about  her  head. 
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An  exclamation  of  admiration  broke  from  all 
the  party,  as  they  entered  the  door. 

Nancy  was  beside  herself  with  delight,  and 
she  cried,  "  Is  not  this  the  dearest,  most  fasci- 
nating old  place  you  ever  saw?  "  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  joined  in  enthusiastically. 

"  Come,"  said  Count  Florenzi,  ''  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  linger  any  longer,  otherwise  Mary 
will  scold  me,"  and  he  led  them  up  a  wdde 
stone  staircase  into  a  large,  long  room, 
where  Contessa  Florenzi  and  a  most  inviting 
tea  awaited  them. 

She  embraced  Olive  and  Nancy  affectionately, 
and  she  welcomed  the  whole  party  most 
warmly. 

The  Contessa  had  the  real  ialoni  de  -wciete. 
She  had  the  knack  of  fitting  the  right  people 
together,  and  what  was  more,  she  possessed 
that  enviable  power  of  touching  the  right 
chords  in  each,  and  bringing  out  the  tunes 
which  the  others  wished  to  hear. 
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"  I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  say,"  she 
said,  "  to  have  succeeded  in  entrapping  you 
all  into  paying  us  a  visit  here." 

Mr.  Panmure  Gairs  was,  as  usual,  losing  no 
time  in  obtaining  as  much  information  as  he 
could  from  Count  Florenzi,  as  to  the  crops, 
the  Meta  system  of  farming,  &c. ;  but  as  the 
latter's  English  was  decidedly  limited,  he  did 
not  elicit  many  details,  and  Nancy's  gravity 
was  severely  tried  by  overhearing  Count 
Florenzi  solemnly  informing  Mr.  Gairs  that  a 
certain  Marchese  near  had  a  little  ''  propriety  '' 
of  his  own. 

Happily  at  this  juncture  a  charming  diver- 
sion occurred  by  the  entrance  of  Madame 
Florenzi's  little  boy  Carlo.  He  was  only  six 
years  old,  and  had  large,  wondering,  blue 
eyes,  long  flaxen  curls,  and  a  rosebud  mouth. 

The  child  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  door, 
and  surveyed  the  company  in  silence.  His 
eyes    wandered   from  one   to    the  other  as   if 
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searching  for  some  one  ;  and  at  last,  catching 
sight  of  Nancy,  he  walked  straight  up  to  her, 
bent  down,  and  kissed  her  hand  in  the 
com-teous  Italian  fashion,  and  said,  "  Oh,  you 
are  the  pretty  lady  that  mother  told  me  ^\'as 
coming  to  stay  with  us." 

The  whole  party  laughed  gaily  at  this 
embarrassing  remark,  and  Madame  Florenzi 
hastened  to  say,  "  But,  Carlino,  I  said  that 
there  were  three  pretty  ladies  coming ;  go  and 
say  '  How  do  you  do '  to  the  others." 

Carlo  complied  rather  reluctantly,  and  then 
returned  quickly  to  IX^ancy,  and  gazing  up  in 
her  face  with  his  big  blue  eyes,  he  said  slowly 
and  distinctly,  "  I  fink  you  are  much  the 
prettiest.  Don't  you  fink  so  ?  "  and  he  turned 
to  Guy,  who  was  seated  near. 

Madame  Florenzi  rose  hastily  before  her 
son  could  ask  any  more  startling  questions ; 
and  suggested  that  they  would  like  to  see 
their  rooms. 

VOL.    II.  N 
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She  led  them  out  into  a  broad  corridor,  on 
one  side  of  which  were  windows  looking  down 
on  to  the  cloisters  below,  and  on  the  other 
opened  a  row  of  little  doors. 

"  These  are  the  cells,"  she  said,  "  where  I 
am  going  to  lodge  yon." 

They  were  in  reality  very  fair-sized  little 
rooms,  rather  than  cells,  with  red-tiled  floors 
and  white-washed  walls,  all  looking  delicionsly 
fresh  and  clean. 

Olive  walked  to  the  window  when  Madame 
Morenzi  left  her,  and  threw  it  open.  The 
storm  was  rolling  away  across  the  plain 
and  the  snn  was  beginning  to  peep  shyly 
forth  from  behind  the  dark  clouds.  A 
rainbow  stretched  a  lustrous  bow  across  the 
heaven  and  buried  its  gold  and  purple 
feet  far  away  in  those  grand  mysterious 
mountains. 

Olive  remained  for  some  minutes  contempla- 
ting the  picture,  and  then  she  heard  a  step  beside 
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her,  and  she  turned,  and  met  her  husband's 
gaze. 

His  face  had  softened  strangely ;  the 
paroxysm  of  jealously  had  passed,  and  he 
loathed  hunself  for  having  doubted  her. 

Olive  read  his  repentance,  and  she  forgot 
her  anger,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  the  pain  died  out  of  her  heart. 

"Is  it  not  beautiful?"  she  said  softly, 
pointing  to  the  view. 

''  Olive,  can  you  forgive  me,  my  darling, 
for  having  doubted  you  again  ?  If  you  knew 
how  I  hate  myself ;  but,  when  the  fiend  comes 
to  me,  I  am  mad.  Oh,  Olive  !  do  you  know 
what  you  are  to  me  ?  Each  day  my  love 
grows,  and  I  fear,  oh,  I  fear  that  some  mis- 
fortune will  come  to  take  you  from  me. 
Tell  me  that  nothing  could  change  your  love," 
and  he  held  her  close  to  him,  and  gazed 
feverishly  into  her  face. 

"  Nothing,  Eustace,  nothing,"  she  whispered, 
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''  could  take  my  love  from  you,  except — one 
tiling." 

"And  that  would  be  — "  lie  muttered 
hoarsely. 

"Nothing  which  could  ever  come  to  us," 
she  replied,  "so  why  think  upon  it?  Why 
cloud  our  present  bliss  by  imaginary  trials 
which  could  never  enter  om-  lives  ?  "  and  she 
leaned  her  head  tenderly  against  his  shoulder, 
and  the  sun  came  down,  and  looked  at  them, 
and  thought  that  he  would  leave  a  sunbeam 
behind  with  them ;  and  then  he  said,  "  No, 
they  are  so  happy,  so  content.  I  wall  leave 
my  sunbeam  with  those  who  need  it  more," 
and  he  departed,  and  a  mist  like  a  purple 
shroud  crawled  up  over  the  mountains,  and 
the  wind  wailed. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

The  morning  after  our  travellers'  arrival  at  San 
Giovanni  broke  fair  and  sunny.  The  storm- 
clouds  of  the  pre^dous  day  had  cleared  away, 
and  the  sky  was  one  vast  expanse  of  turquoise. 

Nancy  woke  with  a  sense  of  happiness  and 
elation.  She  was  free  for  one  glorious, 
delightful  week,  and  she  meant  to  enjoy  ever)" 
moment  of  it.  She  gazed  blissfully  out  at 
the  sunshine,  and  then  she  sprang  up  and 
dressed  quickly. 

As  soon  as  she  was  ready  she  made  her  way 
down  the  long  corridor  into  the  drawing-room 
where  they  had  been  received  the  evening 
before. 
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It  was  an  enormous  room,  which  in  the  old 
time  of  the  monastery  had  heen  used  as  a 
refectory.  It  had  six  tall  windows  on  one 
side  and  one  at  the  end,  from  which  a  small 
balcony  and  steps  led  down  into  the  garden 
below. 

Contessa  Florenzi  had  the  real  gift  of 
arranging  a  room.  In  other  hands  it  might 
have  looked  f/riste,  but  in  hers  it  was  delight- 
ful, broken  up  into  cozy  corners  by  screens 
and  big  plants,  and  the  bare  walls  hung  with 
soft  draperies,  and  russet- coloured  arras.  This 
inorning  it  looked  most  inviting.  The  sun- 
beams were  pouring  in,  tumbling  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  lie  upon  the  bright- 
coloured  oriental  rugs  which  were  strewn 
about,  or  to  chase  each  other  up  the  walls, 
and  among  the  quaint  old  rafters. 

Nancy  was  quite  dazzled  by  the  brightness, 
as  she  opened  the  door,  and  then  her  heart 
gave  a  bound,  as  she  perceived  Guy  standing 
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with  his  back  to  her,  looking  gloomily  out  of 
the  window. 

He  had  not  heard  her  enter,  and  he  started 
as  the  door  closed  with  a  bang.  He  came 
forward  and  greeted  her,  and  then  inquired, 
"  Are  you  going  out  ?  "  pointing  to  a  large 
straw  hat  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  hesitatingly,  "I  was 
thinking  of  going  out,  it  looks  so  lovely  down 
there  in  the  garden.  Italy  is  just  perfect,  I 
grudge  all  the  time  that  I  am  sleeping ;  it  is 
so  joyful  just  to  exist  in  this  climate." 

"  Yes,  it  is  awfully  jolly,"  he  replied,  and 
he  turned  again  to  the  window,  and  said 
meditatively,  "  I  wonder  what  you  would 
think  of  the  West  Indies.  I  believe  you 
would  think  them  splendid  ;  I  should  so  like 
to  show  them  to  you,"  and  he  turned  abruptly, 
and  looked  questioningly  into  her  face. 

Nancy  felt  her  heart  beat  uncomfortably 
fast,   and  all   her    l)lood    seemed   suddenly   to 
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rush  into  her  face,  but  she  answered  quite 
calmly,  "  I  don't  feel  much  drawn  in  that 
direction.  You  see,"  she  went  on  apologeti- 
cally, "  they  are  all  blacks  out  there,  and  I 
have  always  had  a  rooted  objection  to  that 
kind  of  complexion,"  and  she  tripped  across 
the  room  towards  the  steps  leading  do^^m  into 
the  garden. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  wait  any 
\onger." 

"  But  I  am  going  with  you,"  exclaimed 
Guy,  catching  up  his  hat ;  "  you  will  grant  me 
that  privilege  ?  " 

"  As  you  will,"  she  replied,  striving  to  keep 
the  gladness  out  of  her  eyes. 

They  pursued  their  way  in  silence  for  some 
minutes.  The  air  was  so  pure,  as  if  it  had 
only  just  been  born.  Every  rose  was  bathed 
in  a  shower  of  dew,  and  the  little  blades  of 
grass  seemed  quite  to  totter  imder  their  burden 
of    diamond  drops    and    gossamer   trappings. 
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The  fairies  had  been  very  busy  in  the  night, 
spinning  cunning,  fantastic  webs  around  their 
flower  lovers,  and  encliaining  them  in  fairy 
rings ;  and  then  the  dawn  had  come  and 
surprised  them  in  their  work,  and  they  had 
fled,  scattering  bright  jewels  in  their  haste,  on 
every  tuft  of  moss,  and  into  the  shining  petals 
of  the  asphodels. 

Nancy  and  Guy  had  left  the  garden  behind 
them,  and  Avere  walking  down  a  narrow  path, 
leading  to  an  old  ruin  Avhich  lay  some  quarter 
of  a  mile  away. 

Guy  absently  flicked  off  with  his  stick  the 
heads  of  the  tall  grasses  Avhich  grew  by  the 
edge  of  the  path. 

At  last  he  had  Nancy  to  himself.  They 
were  together,  as  in  the  dear  old  days.  He 
longed  to  tell  her  of  his  love,  but  he  feared  to 
do  so.  She  had  been  so  cold  to  him  since  he 
returned,  and — could  he  have  been  mistaken 
that  last  night  in  the  wood,  at  the  Yilla  delle 
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Eose.  He  had  caught  sight  of  two  figures 
standing  in  the  shadow,  and  one,  he  could 
have  sworn  was  Nancy  ;  and  later  when  she 
came  up  on  the  terrace,  she  looked  so  strange, 
and  frightened.  AYliat  did  it  all  mean  ?  He 
had  pondered  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the 
reason  of  her  coldness  to  him.  What  had 
T\Tought  the  change  ?  For  Nancy  was  changed. 
Love  may  be  blind,  but  he  is  also  terribly 
quick-sighted  to  read  pain  in  the  loved  one's 
eyes,  and  Guy  was  sure  that  Nancy  had  not 
been  happy. 

There  was  an  unrestful  irritability  about 
her  that  he  never  remembered  at  Dinglehurst. 
This  morning  she  looked  and  seemed  more 
like  her  old  self  ;  the  anxious  half -frightened 
expression  had  gone,  and  the  pretty  baby 
face  was  lighted  by  a  bright  contented 
smile. 

If  she  would  always  be  like  this,  and  he 
sighed. 
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Tliey  had  arrived  by  this  time  at  the  ruin, 
and  Nancy  insisted  uj^on  sitting  down. 

"Are  you  tired  abeady?  "  inquired  Guy. 

"  No,  not  in  the  least,  but  I  hate  pedestrian 
exercise.  My  compatriot  was  quite  right 
when  he  said  that  "  Providence  would  have 
bestowed  four  legs  upon  us  if  He  had  intended 
us  to  walk," 

"  Yet  you  used  to  walk  a  good  deal  on  the 
sands  at  Dinglehurst,"  said  Guy  musingly . 

A  sudden  swift  change  flashed  across 
Nancy's  face  :  "I  hate  sands  and  sea-shore," 
she  exclaimed  passionately;  "  it  is  a  disgusting 
place  to  walk  on,  the  sand  gets  into  one's 
boots,  and  the  water  spoils  one's  dress,  and — 
and — the  sound  of  the  sea  is  so  melancholy." 

Guy  looked  up  quickly,  and  saw  the  bright 
face  flushed  and  angry,  and  the  anxious  light 
again  suffusing  her  eyes. 

"  AVhy  do  you  speak  like  that?"  he 
whispered.    "  A\Tiat  has  changed  you  so  r     You 
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used  to  love  the  sea  last  year.  Have  you 
forgotten  all  those  expeditions  we  made?  How 
jolly  they  were." 

"  Don't  talk  about  them,"  cried  Nancy 
sharply,  and  yet,  Avas  it  fancy  which  made 
Guy  think  that  there  was  the  sound  of  tears  in 
her  voice. 

"  I  hate  Dinglehurst,"  she  continued  passion- 
ately ;  "  I  never  want  to  go  back  there  except 
to  see  Aunt  Prudence." 

"  Is  she  the  only  person  you  care  for  at 
Dinglehurst  ?  "  muttered  Guy  hoarsely,  a 
sudden  awful  chill  falling  upon  him.  "  I 
thought  once,— long — ago, — "  he  stopped 
between  each  word,  and  tried  to  steady  his 
voice,  "  I  thought  that  you  might," — and  he 
leaned  towards  her  till  she  felt  his  warm  breath 
upon  her  cheek,  and  his  eyes  looked  into  hers 
with  passionate  appeal. 

Nancy's  brain  seemed  to  whirl  round.  She 
pulled  off  the  moss  from  the  stone  on  which 
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she  sat,  and  she  noticed  even  at  that  moment 
what  a  nasty,  brown,  arid  patch  it  left.  What 
would  his  next  words  be  ?  Would  they  con- 
tain that  fatal  question,  and  if  they  did,  how 
could  she  refuse  him  ? 

A  bright  green  lizard  ran  across   the  grass 
at  their  feet,  and  then  a  sweet,  musical,  Italian  . 
voice    said,    close    to    them,   "  Buon    giorno, 
Signora." 

They  started  apai-t,  and  strove  to  shake 
themselves  back  into  real  life,  l^ancy  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  then  looked  up  to  trace 
w^here  the  voice  came  from,  and  perceive  a  tall, 
brown-skinned,  brown-eyed  contadina,  with  a 
red  handkerchief  tied  romid  her  head,  and  lead- 
ing by  the  bridle  a  poor  tired-looking  mule. 

Nancy  returned  the  salutation  in  rather 
broken  Italian,  and  the  woman  continued, 
"  The  Signora  is  up  early." 

"It  is  my  lirst  ^dsit,"  explained  Nancy, 
*'  and  it  is  all  so  beautiful." 
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The  woman  looked  round  as  if  that  was 
rather  a  new  idea. 

"  Ah  I  "  she  said,  "now  in  the  primavera ; 
but  if  yon  saw  our  San  Giovanni  in  the  winter 
with  the  snow  on  the  mountains,  and  the  cold 
winds,  Signora,  you  w^ould  not  love  it.  But 
the  Blessed  Virgin,"  the  woman  continued, 
crossing  herself,  "  is  very  good.  She  sends  us 
the  summer  to  gladden  our  hearts,  and  now 
she  has  sent  us  the  good  Signora  up  there," 
and  she  pointed  towards  the  house,  "  who  is 
tanta  buona  to  the  poor." 

"Are  you  very  poor  about  here?  "  inquired 
Nancy  kindly. 

"  Ah  !  Signora,  when  the  years  are  bad,  and 
the  fattore  is  hard,  sometimes — And  then  I 
have  many  children,  but,  pazienza !  God  is 
good.  He  has  taken  five  to  himself ;  and  my 
eldest  son  has  gone  to  the  war  over  the  sea,  to 
a  country  which  Padre  Guiseppe  says  is  all 
sand,   and    hot   winds.       He  di'ew  the  wrong 
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number,  and  he  was  to  liave  been  married  in  a 
week.  But  so  it  is  ;  those  who  love  are  always 
parted,"  and  the  woman  stooped  down  to  catch 
the  bridle  wLxh  had  dropped  from  her  hand, 
and  to  hide  a  tear  that  Avas  trickling  down  her 
furrowed  cheek. 

"  Come,  ^ina  mia,"  she  said,  addressing  the 
patient  beast,  who  was  endeavouring  to  crop  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  grass,  "  we  must  be  going 
home  to  the  children,"  and  with  a  kindly  "  Buon 
viaggio,  Signora,"  she  walked  slowly  away. 

Guy  and  Nancy  stood  looking  after  her  for 
some  minutes  in  silence,  and  then  they  retraced 
their  steps  towards  the  house. 

The  woman's  words  seemed  like  an  omen  for 
their  lives,  "  Those  that  love  are  always  parted." 
They  rang  in  their  hearts  with  bitter  meaning, 
and  dread  persistency. 

They  spoke  little  on  their  way  home  ;  a 
constraint  had  fallen  upon  them.  The  common- 
place   topics    seemed     to    have    been    left    far 
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behind,  to  have  passed  away  from  tliem,  and 
the  subject  that  they  longed  for  was  locked 
away  behmd  an  impenetrable  1)aiTier — a  barrier 
built  up  by  one  of  tliemselves,  and  now,  alas  ! 
the  Nemesis  was  fallino-  upon  both. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  assembled  at 
dejeiiner  in  the  sunny  dining  room,  which 
looked  out  on  those  glorious  mountains,  rising 
tier  above  tier  bcdiind  each  other,  the  highest 
peaks  melting  awaj^  into  vapoury  clouds,  and 
the  near  ones  washed  with  tlie  palest  violet. 
In  the  foreground,  cr.nvning  the  hill-side  with 
majestic  dignity  stood  Perugia,  each  tower  and 
dome  cut  out  distinctly  in  the  glistening 
atmosphere. 

"You  look  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  Sig-norina," 
said  Corio,  casting  an  admiring  glance  at 
Xancy  across  the  table.  "  Early  rising,  cer- 
tainl}^  suits  yon." 

"Where  did  you  wander  this  morning?" 
inquired  Contessa  Florenzi. 
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"  Only  as  far  as  the  old  ruin,"  replied  Griiy, 
and  there  Miss  Lavendercombe  insisted  upon 
sitting  down  to  admire  the  view." 

"  It  really  was  splendid  down  there, 
Contessa,"  remarked  Nancy,  "  and  we  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  charming  old  lady,  who 
confided  to  us  all  her  family  history — how  her 
son  had  drawn  the  wi'ong  number,  and  been 
sent  off  to  the  Avar ;  and  how  Grod  had  been 
good,  and  had  taken  five  of  her  children  to 
heaven." 

"  She  appeared  particularly  grateful  for  that 
latter  act  of  Providence,"  remarked  Guy. 

"  Ah  !  it  must  have  been  old  Maria  that  you 
met,"  answered  the  Contessa.  "It  was  so  like 
her  to  tell  you  all  her  family  history." 

"But  was  she  really  glad  to  lose  her 
children?"  inquired  Olive.  "She  must  be  a 
fiend." 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  the  Contessa,  "  but 
these  people  are  so  odd  ;  they  are  very  sincerely 
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attached  to  their  offspring,  but  when  they  die 
it  seems  a  relief.  I  suppose  that  they  have 
more  simple  faith  as  to  their  well-being  here- 
after than  we  have — " 

"Or  else,"  suggested  Corio,  "  they  are  less 
civilized,  more  like  animals,  and  recover  the  loss 
of  their  young  with  greater  ease." 

"  Please  leave  us  in  the  first  belief,"  ex- 
claimed Olive;  "but  it  is  terrible  to  me  to  think 
that  they  should  care  so  little  for  their  children. 
I  have  often  wondered  how  a  woman  lives 
through  the  death  of  her  child,  it  must  be  so 
awful." 

"  You  love  children,  then,  Lady  Devereux?  " 
inquired  Mrs.  Panmure  Gairs,  showing  for  the 
first  time  an  interest  in  something  besides 
frocks,  which  the  Contessa  had  decided  was  her 
only  subject. 

"  I  adore  them,"  replied  Olive.  "  There  is 
something  about  a  child,  something  that  I 
can     hardly     explain.        They    are    so    pure, 
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they  seem  so  much  nearer  heaven  than  we 
are." 

Sir  Eustace  had  paused  m  the  mformation 
which  he  was  giving  to  ]\Ir.  Gairs  regarding  the 
Game  Laws  of  England  in  order  to  listen  to 
Olive's  words ;  somehow  they  pained  him.  He 
had  looked  forward  with  half  dread,  half 
pleasm-e,  to  the  possible  advent  of  a  child,  but 
now  the  old  demon  of  jealousy  returned,  and 
Tvhispered  horrible  thoughts.  SujDpose  she 
should  love  it  more  than  himself?  How 
would  he  endure  it  ?  To  be  supplanted  by  his 
OAvn  child  !  The  idea  was  torture.  He  wanted 
all  her  love,  every  atom  must  be  his,  and  he 
loathed  the  thought  of  sharing  her  affection, 
even  with  his  own  offspring. 

He  was  absent  and  distrait  for  the  rest  of 
breakfast,  and  Mr.  Gairs  obtained  no  more 
information  from  him. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  room,  the  Contessa 
said,  "  I  have  setthd  to  take  our  visitors  an 
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expedition  to  Monte  Mario.  The  views  will 
be  lovely  to-day,  and  I  want  Lady  Devereux 
to  admire  Uml3ria  as  mucli  as  Tuscany." 

"  Ah,  that  is  impossible,  Contessa,"  cried 
Nancy,  shaking  her  head ;  ''  Olive  has  an 
especial  tendresse  forMorence,"  and  she  looked 
mischievously  at  her  sister,  who  blushed,  and 
turned  away. 

Sir  Eustace  looked  up  sharply  at  his  sister- 
in-law.  What  did  she  mean?  Why  should 
Olive  have  an  especial  love  for  Florence  unless 
she  cared — for — and  his  eyes  strayed  to  the 
wdndow  where  his  wife  stood,  gazing  silently 
out,  while  beside  her  lingered  Corio  whispering 
to  her  in  his  low  musical  voice. 

Sir  Eustace's  face  grew  dark  with  rage.  The 
madness  was  again  creeping  upon  him;  she 
was  so  f au' ;  could  she  be  false  ?  He  sti'ode 
from  the  room,  but  the  word  seemed  to  pm-sue 
him.  All  through  that  sunny  afternoon  he 
struggled  with  the  demon  who  tortured  him 
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by    repeating    those    words,    ''  Olive    has    an 
especial  tendresse  for  Florence." 

In  his  blindness  he  never  thought  of  the  real 
reason  of  his  wife's  love  for  that  Tuscan  city. 
As  I  have  said  before  he  was  not  a  vain  man, 
and  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  woman 
could  love  him  as  he  desired.  Fiercely  did  he 
battle  against  the  jealousy,  but  each  time  that 
it  assailed  him,  it  almost  imperceptibly  gained 
a  little  ground,  and  he  found  it  more  difficult 
to  overcome. 
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CHAPTEE  A^III. 

Olive  was  seated  at  the  piano  in  tlie  long 
drawing  room,  playing  softly  to  herself,  and 
little  Carlino  Avas  standing  by  her  side, 
watching  her  fingers,  as  they  ran  swiftly  over 
the  notes. 

Mr.  Gairs  was  subjecting  poor  Sir  Eustace 
to  a  catechism  upon  India,  in  which  country 
he  unfortunately  discovered  Sir  Eustace  had 
travelled,  while  Kancy  was  lying  back  in  a 
low  chair,  playing  '•  Halnia  "  with  Guy,  and 
balancing  one  little  dainty  shoe  on  her  toe, 
much  to  the  delight  of  a  grey  Persian  kitten, 
who  was  sitting  upon  his  hind  legs,  pawing 
it  playfully. 
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Without  a  storm  raged  and  moaned ;  the 
raindrops  were  pattermg  against  the  mndows 
like  a  little  cannonade  of  artillery.  The  grey 
clouds  were  scudding  across  the  sky  in  hot 
haste,  as  if  they  would  fain  race  with  one 
another ;  and  the  great  majestic  mountains 
scowled  down  on  the  white  vapours  which 
were  wreathed  about  them  like  soft  necklaces 
of  mist.  Now  and  again  a  gust  of  wind 
rushed  up  the  valley,  and  shook  the  casements 
of  the  windows,  and  howled  with  despair  at 
not  being  able  to  enter ;  and  then  went 
groaning  and  grumbling  away  among  the 
hills  like  some  unquiet,  restless  spirit. 

Olive  ceased  playing,  and  gazed  out  at  the 
rain,  which  was  sweeping  over  the  plain  like 
a  white  shroud.  A  storm  always  fascinated 
and  excited  her ;  she  almost  longed  to  be 
out  in  it,  and  to  be  battling  with  the  ele- 
ments. 

But    her    thoughts    were    interrupted    by 
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Carlino's  voice  saying,  "  Do  go  on  playing 
music,  pretty  lady." 

"  Do  yon  like  it  ?  "  she  inquired,  looking 
down  on  the  cherub -like  face  beside  her,  and 
taking  one  of  the  little  soft  hands  in  hers. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  child  eagerly;  "it  tells 
me  all  kinds  of  pretty  stories  about  the 
fairies  and  heaven." 

Sir  Eustace's  eyes  had  strayed  many  times 
towards  the  piano.  What  a  picture  they 
made  !  His  beautiful  wife,  and  the  little  fair- 
haired  child  at  her  side.  And  then  a  thrill  of 
pain  shot  through  him  as  he  saw  her  bend 
over  the  child,  and  smooth  his  sunny  hair 
tenderly.  That  demon  of  jealousy  could  never 
leave  him  in  peace ;  even  Carlino  with  his 
angel  face  provoked  the  despicable,  miserable 
passion,  and  his  hot  blood  leaped  up,  and 
made  his  heart  throb  with  anger. 

If  she  could  look  thus  tenderly  at  Carlino  ; 
what  would  it  be  when  their  own  child  was 
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born  ?  How  would  lie  be  able  to  endure  the 
sight  of  her  love  for  it  ?  He  moved  instinc- 
tively nearer  to  the  piano.  Carlino  was 
nestling  more  closely  against  Olive. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  so 
frightened  at  the  storm  when  you  are  playing. 
But  I  think  that  God  must  be  very  angry 
when  He  makes  all  this  noise,"  and  he  looked 
half  fearfully  towards  the  window. 

Olive  strove  to  reassure  him,  but  he  still 
continued  his  own  train  of  thoughts,  "  Do 
you  know  that  I  was  very  naughty  yesterday  ? 
I  told  nm'se  that  I  did  not  wish  that  Annun- 
ziata  (the  cook)  was  dead,  but  I  did  wish  that 
God  had  never  let  her  be  born,  because  she 
was  so  cross,  and  would  not  let  me  go  and 
make  gnocchi.  And  you  see,  I  thought  God 
was  vexed,  and  sent  the  storm  to  frighten  me 
for  being  so  wicked." 

Olive  smiled  and  took  the  child  upon  her 
lap,  and  tried  to  lead  his  thoughts  away  into 
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another  course,  but  he  whispered  confiden- 
tially, "  I  do  believe  that  God  made  nurse,  but 
I  am  sure  the  devil  made  Annunziata ! '' 

He  was  such  a  fanciful  little  mortal, 
full  of  odd  queer  notions,  which  probably 
came  from  the  mixture  of  Irish  and  Italian 
blood. 

The  storm  had  lulled  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  now  it  broke  out  more  boisterously  than 
before.  Every  pane  of  glass  rattled  and  shook, 
and  the  house  seemed  almost  to  rock  with  the 
violence  of  the  gale.  It  shrieked,  and  roared, 
and  then  with  one  terrific  bang  it  burst  open 
the  window  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
rushed  in  with  exultant  joy. 

Sir  Eustace  and  Guy  closed  the  casement 
quickl}^  and  the  former  said,  "it  is  almost  like 
an  Australian  storm." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  been  over  there,  have  you?  " 
inquired  ]\Ir.  Gau's,  pricking  up  his  ears  at 
once,  always  on  the  alert  for  information. 
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"  Yes,  long  ago,"  replied  Sir  Eustace 
shortly. 

"  I  wonder  which  part  of  the  country  you 
know.  Have  you  ever  been  away  out  at 
Brisbane?  '* 

"  Yes,"  again  replied  Sir  Eustace  shortly. 
A^Hiy  had  he  been  so  mad  as  to  mention 
Austraha,  before  this  ten-ible  man  ? 

"  I  wonder  if  you  ever  met  some  friends  of 
mine  out  there?  "  questioned  the  irrepressible 
American. 

"  Not  likely,"  returned  Sir  Eustace,  tummg 
towards  the  door.  "It  is  a  large  tract  of 
country." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  answered  Mr.  Grairs, 
planting  himself  coolly  between  Sir  Eustace 
and  escape,  "  but  it  is  sparsely  populated,  and 
you  might  have  come  across  them,  and  if  so, 
}'ou  may  be  able  to  give  me  a  little  informa- 
tion concerning  them.  They  were  very  great 
friends  of  mine,  and  their  name  was  Maynard." 
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He  pronounced  the  name  witli  very  distinct 
emphasis. 

Sir  Eustace  turned  deathly  white,  and 
caught  at  a  chair  for  support.  That  awful 
name  (the  name  of  his  own  wife),  which  he 
thought  was  Iniried  I  AVas  this  spectre  for 
ever  to  pursue  him  :  Was  he  never  to  he  safe 
from  discovery  ? 

He  strove  to  steady  his  voice,  as  he  answered 
coldly,  "  I  have  just  met  them." 

He  tried  to  lie,  hut  the  words  would 
force  themselves  out.  and  then  he  strove 
to  hrace  himself  for  what  was  coming,  hut 
liis  hrain  whirled,  and  the  torture  of  a 
thousand  fiends  seemed  upon  him.  He  looked 
towards  Olive  ;  she  was  still  seated  at  the 
piano,  ahsently  listening  to  the  conversation. 
AVas  it  a  minute,  or  a  million  years  hefore 
Mr.  Gair's  nasal  intonation  ao*ain  hroke  the 
silence  ? 

"  Well,  as  vou  know  them,''  he  continued. 
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"  I  reckon  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  what 
has  happened  to  Eose  Maj^narcl." 

Sir  Eustace  staggered  to  a  sofa,  and 
sank  down,  and  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Could  hell  itself  be  more  awful  ? 
To  be  asked  to  tell  the  story  of  his  mad 
wife  before  the  woman  he  had  deceived  and 
w^ronged ! 

No  one  noticed  his  agitation.  Guy  was 
busy  putting  the  Halm  a  board  away,  and 
Nancy  w^as  waltzing  round  with  the  grey 
kitten  to  amuse  Carlino,  and  OliA^e  sat  still  in 
the  same  position,  a  dreamy,  happy  smile 
illumining  her  fair  face. 

Mr.  Grairs  waited  a  moment  for  Sir 
Eustace's  answer,  but  none  being  vouchsafed 
he  said,  half  apologetically,  "  I  guess  you 
think  me  real  inquisitive  about  these 
Maynards,  so  I  will  just  tell  you  why  I 
want  to  know  about  the  yoimg  lady,"  and 
he    sat  down    and   took  up  an   ivory   paper-^ 
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knife,  which  he  balanced  meditatively  on 
his  fingers. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  quite  a  romance." 

Olive  turned  suddenly  towards  the  speaker, 
and  Nancy  gave  up  dancing  with  the  kitten, 
and  sat  down  prepared  to  listen. 

"  Quite  a  romance,"  repeated  Mr.  Panmure 
Gairs.  "  I  went  out  to  Australia,  a  matter 
of  about  seventeen  years  ago  now,  just  to 
take  a  look  round,  and  see  if  I  could 
make  a  corner  any^vhere,  and  there 
away  out  at  Brisbane  I  came  across  these 
Maynards." 

Sir  Eustace  winced,  and  leaned  his  head 
lower,  and  shaded  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Could  Dante  have  imagined  a  more  awful 
Inferno,  than  that  which  he  was  going 
through  ? 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  fell 
right  off  in  love  with  Eose  Maynard,  and 
wanted  to  marry  her." 
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Sir  Eustace  drew  in  a  long  gasping  breath, 
and  sat  rigid. 

"  But  her  parents  were  ambitious,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Gairs.  "  I  had  not  made  my  pile 
then,  and  so  they  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
just  sent  me  about  my  business  until  I  had 
made  the  dollars.  But  I  swore  that  I  would 
return  to  her,  and  well,  I  did — but — "  and  the 
paper-knife  dropped  off  his  fingers  on  to  the 
grey  kitten's  tail,  who  fled  with  a  dismal  mew, 
*'  but — "  and  he  stooped  slowly  and  picked  up 
the  knife  before  he  added,  "  she  had  married 
another  man." 

"  She  threw  you  over !  How  heartless  of 
her !  "  cried  Olive,  who  had  been  listening 
with  breathless  interest. 

''  Your  sex  are  not  [dways  faithful,  Lady 
Devereux,  and — well,  you  see,  there  was  some 
excuse ;  the  other  man  was  rich.  He  was  an 
Englishman ;  let  me  see — his  name  was 
Bryant." 
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Sir  Eustace  clutched  the  sofa  with  an  iron 
grip,  to  prevent  himself  from  crying  aloud. 
How  long  could  he  endure  this  agony  ? 

"  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  them  since?  " 
asked  Olive. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Gairs.  "A  horrible 
rumour  reached  me  that  he  treated  her  so 
badly  that  he  drove  her  mad." 

Sir  Eustace  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
He  sprang  up,  his  face  convulsed  and  livid 
with   passion. 

"  I  tell  you  that  is  a  lie,"  he  cried,  "  a 
confounded  lie !  " 

Olive  started  to  her  feet,  and  put  her  arms 
round  him  soothingly. 

"Eustace,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dearest? 
Why  are  you  so  angry?  These  people  can 
surely  be  nothing  to  you." 

"  Did  you  know  Bryant  ? "  inquired  Mr. 
Grairs  sharply. 

Sir  Eustace  put  his  hand  to  his  throat — 
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that  a^^l  choking  sensation  stopped  his 
utterance,  and  then  he  freed  himself  roughly 
from  Olive's  arms,  and  said  fiercely,  "  Yes — 
he  was  my  friend." 

A  dead  silence  followed,  and  then  Mr.  Gairs 
murmured,  "  Thank  God,  he  did  not  drive  her 
mad  bv  ill-treatment.   But  what  occasioned  it  ?  " 

"  Hereditary  madness,  which  showed  itself 
a  month  after  their  marriage,"  replied  Sir 
Eustace  in  a  stifled  voice. 

"  How  awful !  and  is  she  still  mad  ?  " 

Sir  Eustace  bowed  his  head. 

"  And  your  friend  Bryant — is  he  alive  ?  " 

"  Yes,  God  help  him,  and  his  life  is  for  ever 
cursed  by  her,  his  mad  wife."  The  words 
seemed  to  rend  the  air  with  their  hopeless 
misery. 

"  What  an  extremely  disagreeable  position 
to  be  placed  in,"  remarked  Cyril  Fitzgerald, 
who  had  entered  the  room  unperceived,  and 
had  heard  the  last  part  of  the  story. 
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Olive  had  sat  silent  with  knitted  brows,  as 
if  striving  to  recollect  something,  and  then 
suddenly  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's, 
and  said,  "  Eustace,  Bryant  was  the  name  of 
the  man  that  the  woman  raved  about  to  Mr. 
Jones." 

Sir  Eustace  caught  his  arm  away ;  the  room 
swam  before  his  eyes.  Was  she,  Olive,  turning 
against  him  ? 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked  huskily. 

"  I  forgot,"  she  cried ;  ''  of  course  you  do  not 
know.  It  was  the  day  of  the  wreck  at 
Dinglehurst.  Before  you  went  out  in  the  life- 
boat I  went  with  Mr.  Jones  to  see  a  poor 
woman  who  lived  in  one  of  the  huts  on  the 
sea-shore." 

"  He  asked  you  to  go  ? "  exclaimed  Sir 
Eustace,  angrily. 

"  No,  no ;  I  offered.  He  wanted  Aunt 
Prudence,  but  she  was  ill,  and  so  I 
went." 
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"  You  went  to  that  woman,"  muttered 
Sir  Eustace,  "  that  woman !  " 

"  Yes,  but  listen.  She  raved  about  a  man 
named  Bryant,  and  begged  Mr.  Jones  not  to  let 
him  marry,  because  he  had  a  mad  wife  in 
Australia.  Could  it  be  the  same  ?  Could  a 
nian  be  so  base  as  to  pretend  to  marry  another 
woman?  " 

Sir  Eustace  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  para- 
lyzed by  the  awfulness  of  his  position.  Was 
it  all  some  hideous,  gruesome  nightmare, 
from  which  he  should  awake  ?  But  no,  it  was 
real,  and  he  must  speak  ;  she  was  waiting  for 
his  answer ;  they  were  all  waiting,  gazing  at 
him  in  speechless  expectation. 

"Why  do  you  not  speak,  Eustace?" 
whispered  Olive;  ''  why  do  you  look  so  odd? 
Could  it  be  the  same?  " 

•'  Impossible  —  ni}^ — friend  —  is  —  miles — 
from — Dinglehurst.''  Each  word  burnt  his 
tongue  like  fire,  but  he  must  lie,  now  that  he 
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had  turned  down  that  path  of  sin,  now  that 
he  had  made  his  whole  life  a  living  falsehood, 
it  was  too  late  to  retrace  his  steps. 

"  It  looks  rather  queer,  Sir  Eustace,"  re- 
marked the  incorrigible  Mr.  Gairs  ;  "  rather  as 
if  that  woman  knew  something  about  it." 

''  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible  ;  besides,  my — 
friend,"  and  he  breathed  hard,  "  my — friend — 
was  too  honourable  to  deceive  another  woman," 
and  he  broke  suddenly  into  a  wild  reckless 
laugh,  and  then  he  said  coldly,  "  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  enough  now  about  these  people  to 
satisfy  you.  It  is  rather  a  painful  subject  to 
me  on  accomit  of — my — friend." 

'•  Evidently  something  behind,"  thought 
Cyril  to  himself,  "  something  that  he  does  not 
Avish  Lady  Devereux  to  know.  Should  not 
wonder  if  he  had  made  love  to  Mrs.  Bryant 
himself,  and  driven  her  off  her  head." 

Aloud  he  remarked  coolly,  "I  must  say 
that  I  think  in  the  case  of  either  husband  or 
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Avife  going  mad,  the  other  ought  to  l^e  allowed 
to  many  again." 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Guy,  "if 
you  allow  that,  you  w^ould  have  the  lunatic 
asylums  simply  full  of  mad  husbands  and 
wives." 

''  And  supposing  they  recovered,  what 
wTHild  happen  then?"  As  Olive  asked  the 
question  she  glanced  at  her  husband,  and  was 
stai'tled  by  the  horror  which  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  the  deathliness  of  his  face.  What 
had  made  him  suddenly  look  like  that  ? 
what — 

"  Miss  Lavender,"  said  Carlino's  voice 
suddenly  from  the  other  end  of  the  long  room, 
"  Miss  Lavender,"  he  never  could  get  beyond 
the  first  three  syllables,  "  Please  tell  me  Avho 
made  the  flies."  He  was  standing  up  at  the 
window,  vainly  endeavouring  to  capture  one 
of  those  small  insects. 

Nancy  looked  up  w4th  a  start,  at  this  very 
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irrelevant  question,  and  answered  quickly, 
''  God  made  them,  dear/' 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Miss  Lavender?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  Nancy  repeated. 

"  Oh  !  "  replied  the  child  thoughtfully,  and 
then  he  added,  half  to  himself  but  in  a  distinct 
voice,  ''  Fiddling  work,  I  should  think." 

Nancy  and  Guy  went  off  into  fits  of 
laughter,  in  which  Mr.  Gairs  and  Cyril  joined. 

Olive  did  not  notice  the  laughter  ;  she  sat 
gazing  at  her  husband. 

''  That's  a  very  smart  idea,"  exclaimed  the 
American. 

Sir  Eustace  took  no  part  in  the  merriment, 
he  stood  like  one  in  a  dream.  He  heard  the 
buzz  of  voices  round  him  in  a  dull  distant 
way.  His  thoughts  were  rivetted  on  that 
one  awful  subject.  He  stood  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  he  turned  slowly,  and, 
without  looking  at  Olive,  he  left  the  room. 

He  wandered  out  into  the  storm.     On — on 
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— he  walked  till  he  reached  those  wild,  deso- 
late mountains.  How  he  loathed  himself  ! 
How  despicable  did  he  seem  in  his  own  eyes  ! 
Could  it  be  possible  that  he  had  sunk  so  low 
as  again  to  lie,  but  the  lies  did  not  come 
easily,  all  sense  of  honour  was  not  crushed 
out  of  him. 

But,  alas  !  there  is  no  standing  still ;  if  we 
do  not  go  forward  we  must  go  backward ;  and 
Sir  Eustace  had  chosen  the  downward  path, 
he  was  walking  under  the  waving  palms.  He 
had  sacrificed  truth  and  honour  for  love — love 
which  should  have  been  the  one  ennobling 
passion  of  his  life. 

Tit  ^  *  ^  *  ^ 

The  days  at  San  Giovanni  fied  by  in  that 
magical  way  in  which  days  are  wont  to  fly 
when  we  would  fain  detain  them,  fain  plead 
with  them  to  linger  a  little  with  us.  But 
alas  !  they  are  stern ;  they  point  to  the 
inexorable  dial  which  marks  the  span  of  life. 
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and  tell  us  that  tliej  cannot  wait,  till  tliey 
reach  the  great  eternity. 

fancy's  spirits  fell  as  each  hour  brought 
her  nearer  to  the  end  of  that  glorious  week. 
Better  to  die  here  among  these  mountains 
than  to  live  with  Lord  Bingley.  It  was  so 
sweet  to  have  Guy  with  her  again,  he  never 
bored  her ;  she  never  tired  of  him,  and,  more- 
over, he  never  looked  stupid  when  he  made  her 
tender  speeches.  And  now  the  last  day  had 
come,  only  a  few  more  hours  of  happiness 
remained. 

She  had  not  heard  from  Lord  Bingley  since 
leaving  Florence.  He  had  told  her  that  he 
should  go  to  Monte  Carlo  for  the  week,  and 
she  had  a  faint  hope  that  the  seduction  of 
the  tables  might  detain  him  there  a  few  days 
longer. 

For  the  last  day  at  San  Giovamii,  the 
Florenzi's  had  arranged  an  expedition  to 
Gubbio.     That  fascinating  little  hill  town  lay 
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some  ten  miles  away.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey  was  to  be  made  on  horseback,  and  the 
latter  part  in  carriages.  They  had  risen  at 
an  early  hour,  and  the  horses  were  in  readi- 
ness at  the  door. 

It  was  a  grey,  rather  gloomy  morning,  with 
a  thick  sulphurous  feeling  in  the  air  as  if  a 
storm  were  brewing. 

Nancy  and  Corio  were  the  first  to  arrive  on 
the  scene,  the  latter,  in  his  usual  high  spirits, 
was  all  anxiety  to  be  off. 

Guy  followed  a  moment  later,  not  looking 
best  pleased,  and  remarking  in  an  undertone  to 
Cyril  Fitzgerald  who  was  with  him,  that  he 
thought  "  that  it  was  an  unmitigated  nuisance 
being  dragged  up  at  this  unearthly  hour  just 
to  go  and  see  some  nasty  little  smelly  town." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  replied  Cyril. 
*'  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  sight-seeing 
stands  next  to  bills  and  relations  in  the 
category  of  disagreeable  things." 
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The  rest  of  the  party  arrived  at  that 
moment,  and  the  husmess  of  mountmg  began. 

Little  Carlino  was  allowed  to  accompany 
them  part  of  the  way.  He  made  a  charming 
picture  on  his  small  black  steed,  and  with  his 
lono'  flaxen  curls  fioatino-  in  the  wind.  He  in- 
sisted  upon  riding  close  to  IS'ancy,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  the  mest  romantic  attach- 
ment. He  was  rather  silent  at  first,  not  in 
his  usual  garrulous  mood.  He  was  half- 
frightened  at  his  pony  ;  and  a  little  awed  by 
Guy  and  Corio,  who  were  riding  near. 

But  at  length,  as  they  passed  by  the  little 
church,  an  idea  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  him, 
and  he  said,  patting  Nancy's  arm  with  his 
whip,  to  draw  her  attention,  "  Miss  Lavender, 
do  you  know  that  Mamma  took  me  to  church 
there  the  other  day  for  a  treat,  and  told  me  I 
must  be  ver)  quiet,  and  not  speak  a  Avord. 
And  sj  I  was,  but  do  you  know  that  one 
naughty  man  talked  all  the  time  !  "  and  then 
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in  the  same  breath,  and  without  giving  Xaney 
time  to  reply,  he  said,  "  Miss  Lavender,  I 
wants  to  ask  you  a  question." 

'^  Well,"  replied  Nancy,  ''  is  it  about  the 
naughty  man  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  the  child,  "  it  is  something 
quite  different.  I  wants  you  to  tell  me  whai, 
'  keeping  company  '  means.  I  does  want  to 
know  so  awful  bad,  'cause  I  heard  Nurse  tell 
your  maid  that  you  and  Mr.  Tremaine  was 
keeping  company,  and  I  does  so  want  to 
play  at  it  too,  if  it  is  a  nice  game  like  nine- 
pms  r 

Nancy  got  crimson,  and  kept  her  eyes 
ri vetted  on  her  pony's  ears.  She  dared  n(jt 
look  at  Gu}'  ;  her  heart  beat  painfully  fast, 
and  she  longed  to  be  able  to  laugh,  only  she 
felt  so  much  more  inclined  to  cry. 

"  AVliy  do  you  not  answer,  Miss  Lavender?  " 
said  the  child  pleadingly.  "Is  it  like  nine- 
pins ?  " 
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"  Yes,  very  like,"  replied  Guj  cynically, 
"  you  knock  one  down  and  put  another  up." 

"  And  do  you  ever  play  it  with  Miss 
Lavender  ?  " 

''Yes,  we  did  once,  long  ago/'  The  last 
words  were  uttered  so  low,  that  no  one  but 
Nancy  heard  them. 

Sir  Eustace  and  Olive  rode  silently,  side  by 
side ;  the  former  had  recovered  the  terrible 
ordeal  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  but  he 
had  been  absent  and  pre -occupied  the  last  fev/ 
days,  and  Olive  had  watched  him  anxiously, 
and  wondered  at  his  sadness.  She  lono^ed  to 
ask  him  further  concerning  his  friend  Bryant, 
but  till  now  something  had  held  her  back. 

What  had  made  her  husband  so  agitated 
during  that  scene  ?  Was  there  something 
behind  that  she  did  not  know,  something  that 
concerned  himself  more  nearly,  or  was  it  only 
his  deep  compassion  for  his  friend  which  had 
produced  such  strong  emotions. 
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She  had  pondered  over  it  wonderingly,  and 
no^^'  a  sudden  feeling  came  that  she  must  ask 
him. 

"  Eustace,"  she  said  softly.  He  turned 
towards  her,  his  dark  eyes  gathering  a  peculiar 
sweetness  as  they  met  hers.  "  Eustace,"  she 
said,  her  voice  trembling  a  little,  "  I  wish  that 
you  would  tell  me  more  about  your  friend 
Bryant." 

A  look  of  frenzied  terror  flashed  into  his 
face,  and  he  reeled  slightly  in  his  saddle,  and 
turned  livid.     Olive  was  horrified. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  AYliat  is  the  matter  ?  "  she 
cried. 

''Nothing,"  he  said,  speaking  with  laboured 
breath,  "only  a  sudden  giddiness — but,  Olive," 
and  he  turned  to  her,  his  white,  set  face  look- 
ing ghost-like,  "  Xever  ask  me  again  about 
that  man  Bryant,"  he  writhed  as  he  uttered  the 
word.  "  It  was  a  very  painful  episode  in  my 
life,  and — "  he  stopped  for  an  instant,  ere  he 
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muttered,  hoarsely,  "  He  was  my — greatest — 
friend — and  yet — if  I  could — I  would  forget 
him." 

"  Then  he  behaved  badly,"  murmured  Olive. 

''  Yes,  very  badly,"  and  a  sob  rose  in  Sir 
Eustace's  voice,  and  a  memory  of  a  dark  stead- 
fast face  bending  over  his  bed  flashed  across 
his  vision,  and  the  words  of  an  old  prayer 
came  back  to  him.  His  mother's  prayer  that 
he  might  follow  the  straight  path,  and  now 
alas  !  how  far  he  had  wandered  from  it  ! 

His  soul  was  torn  with  remorse  and  bitter- 
ness. In  that  far  away  youth  he  had  dreamed 
so  many  dreams  of  what  his  life  should  be. 

**  Have  we  not  all,  amid  life's  petty  strife 

Some  pure  ideal  of  a  noble  life 
That  once  seemed  possible  ?  " 

And  alas  !  how  few  of  us  have  ever  realized 
it! 

Sir  Eustace  laid  his  hand  on  Olive's  and 
murmured,   in  a   stifled  voice,   ''  Promise   me 
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never  to  mention  that  name  again,  never  to 
ask  about  liim,  never  to  let  it  cross  your  lips," 
and  lie  looked  with  wild  entreaty  into  her  face. 

"  I  promise,"  she  whispered,  half  frightened, 
and  then  she  shivered,  his  face  startled  her, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  this  old  story  was  rising 
up  between  them  like  some  grim  spectre, 
which  touched  them  with  his  clammy  hands, 
and  drove  them  from  each  other. 

The  rest  of  the  ride  was  passed  in  silence. 
At  the  summit  of  the  hill  they  left  their 
horses  (much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, who  was  not  in  his  element  in  the 
saddle)  and  proceeded  the  rest  of  the  way  in 


carnages. 


A  drive  of  an  hour  and  a  half  brought  them 
in  view  of  Gubbio,  resting  peacefully  and 
quaintly  against  the  hill-side.  As  they 
turned  the  last  corner  of  the  road,  the  sun 
burst  forth  with  almost  dazzhng  brilliancy, 
and  the  lurid  clouds  rolled  a  way,  like  a  vast 
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cui'tain  of  murky  blackness,  disclosing  a  deep 
azure  vault  above  their  heads.  The  sun 
caught  the  snowy  peaks  behind  the  town, 
making  them  sparkle  and  scintillate  like  a 
bank  of  precious  stones.  They  looked  like 
the  phantom  walls  of  some  ethereal  city, 
rising  up  into  that  blue  limitless  heaven. 

Gubbio  nestles  snugly  against  the  foot  of 
Monte  Calvo,  its  tiers  of  houses  creep  far  up 
the  mountain  side.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
Italian  hill  towns;  it  was  besieged  in  1155 
by  Frederic  I.,  after  which  it  became  an 
independent  state,  and  later  it  belonged  to 
the  Duchy  of  Urbino. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour's  drive,  and  the 
carriages  rattled  over  the  paving  stones  of  the 
principal  street,  and  stopped  before  the  hotel, 
the  doorway  of  which  looked  very  like  the 
entrance  to  a  stable  ;  and  the  subtle  perfume 
which  issued  forth  seemed  also  suggestive  of 
that  idea.     But  on  entering,  they  found  them- 
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selves  in  a  beautiful  old  courtyard,  out  of 
whicli  a  broad  stone  staircase  led  up  to  large 
well-proportioned  rooms,  wLicli  in  the  long- 
past  must  liave  been  planned  by  cultured  and 
refined  possessors.  It  was  a  dear  old-fashioned 
palace  ;  the  walls  were  frescoed,  and  the  ceiling 
painted  and  gilded.  But  time  had  left  the 
mark  of  his  heavy  hand  on  all  this  departed 
grandeur ;  the  paintmg  was  faded,  the  gild- 
ing blackened,  and  the  spiders  had  spun  their 
webs  over  the  frescoes,  and  across  the  faces  of 
the  old  mirrors,  dimming  the  light  of  their 
long  forgotten  brilHance.  But,  in  spite  of  age 
and  dirt,  they  spoke  of  a  glorious  past,  and 
made  one  ponder  on  the  history  and  on  the 
lives  of  those  who  had  owned  this  splendour. 

Our  party  were  soon  seated  at  a  long  table 
covered  with  a  spotless  linen  cloth,  and  were 
demolishing  a  very  Italian  breakfast,  beginning 
with  risotto  and  gnocchi. 

"  Well,  Signorina,"   inquired  Corio,  looking 
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at  Nancy,  "  how  do  you  like  this  place?  it  is 
all  very  Italian." 

"  I  love  it,"  she  replied,  "  I  should  like  to 
remain  here  for  ever." 

"  What ;  and  never  go  hack  to  England  ?  " 
asked  Guy,  gazing  pleadingly  into  her  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  returned  coldly,  trying  not  to 
look  at  him,  for  fear  that  her  eyes  should  tell 
a  tale  that  he  must  not  know.  *'  I  do  not 
much  care  ahout  England,  and  English  people 
are  all  alike,  just  made  to  order,  and  cut  off 
hy  the  yard." 

''  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  you,"  replied 
Corio,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  they  are  good  worthy  things,"  ans- 
wered Nancy,  "hut,  like  hreadand  butter,  they 
lack  piquancy." 

She  was  in  one  of  her  sharp  contradictory 
moods,  she  felt  reckless,  and  cared  not  what 
she  said,  provided  that  she  need  not  think. 
She  was  miserable  ;   the  time  was  flying  away, 
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and  to-morrow  she  would  be  on  her  road  back 
to  Florence.  She  longed  to  speak  some  word 
to  (xiiy,  but  her  conscience  told  her  that  she 
had  allowed  herself  too  much  enjo3rQient  in  his 
society.  She  had  drifted  again  into  the  old 
happy  converse,  and  now  she  must  try  and 
draw  back — try  and  make  him  understand  that 
it  was  only  friendship. 

"  You  are  very  severe  upon  my  poor  country 
and  compatriots,"  said  the  Contessa,  laughing, 
"  you  must  allow  that  there  are  some  good 
things  in  England.  For  instance,  our  country 
life,  did  you  not  enjoy  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  charming,"  replied  Xancy  satirically; 
^'  especially  for  the  men !  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Corio,  "  that  is  quite  true, 
Signorina.  The  English  ladies  are  charmingl}' 
unselfish,  they  give  up  so  prettily  to  their 
husbands  and  brothers." 

''  Poor  things  !  "  exclaimed  Nancy,  "I  guess 
they  can't  help  it.     They  are  just  brought  up 
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from  their  cradle  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  they  are  inferior  beings,  and  that  their 
husbands  and  brothers  must  come  first. 
I^othing  must  interrupt  their  hunting,  their 
fishing,  their  shooting,  while  just  anything  is 
good  enough  for  the  girls.  They  are  to  find 
enough  amusement  in  walking  along  dirty 
lanes,  and  over  wet  fields,  enjoying  that  never- 
failing  employment  of  looking  after  the 
parish." 

"  Which,"  put  in  the  Contessa,  "  is  not 
always  so  dull,  if  there  happen  to  be  a  good- 
looking  curate." 

"There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  what  you  say," 
replied  Sir  Eustace.  "  Englishmen  cei-tainly 
are  a  little  selfish  !  and  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  their  exaggerated  devotion  to  sport. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  shoot,  he  drags  his  wile  up 
to  some  wretched  little  hole  in  Scotland ;  or  if 
he  wishes  to  fish,  he  takes  her  over  to  some 
more  isolated  place  in  Ireland.     It  never  occurs 
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to  him  for  a  second  to  give  up  the  profession 
of  killing,  and  take  her  to  a  place  which  would 
give  her  j)l^asure.  Of  course,  it  would  he 
simply  ridiculous  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  your 
wife  !  " 

"  Bravo,  Eustace  !  "  exclaimed  Nancy ;  ''  I 
am  ever  so  glad  that  you  agree  with  me,  as  to 
the  selfishness  of  the  male  portion  of  your 
nation." 

"But,  Miss  Lavendercomhe,"  said  Mrs. 
Gairs  suddenly,  "  I  thought  that  you  liked 
Englishmen  particularly  ;  I  heard  a  rumour  in 
Florence  that  you  had  been  especially  kind  to 
one  during  the  last  two  months." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Nancy's  cheeks,  and 
then  died  away,  leaving  her  deadly  pale.  Guy 
saw  the  sudden  change  ;  no  one  else  noticed  it. 
They  were  busy  talking,  and  had  not  caught 
Mrs.  Gairs'  remark,  which  had  been  made  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Nancy  must  love  him,  to  make  her  look 
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like  tliat,"  he  thought,  or — could  he  have 
wiamg  some  promise  from  her.  As  this 
thought  flashed  across  his  miiid,  he  muttered  a 
big  J)  under  his  breath,  and  put  his  glass 
doT\Ti  with  such  force  that  it  broke  into 
shivers,  and  the  wine  ran  over  the  tablecloth, 
making  little  red  rivers  and  pools  upon  its 
white  surface. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  remarked  Cyril,  who 
was  seated  next  to  him,  "  what  has  happened 
to  make  you  so  \dolent  ?  " 

"It  is  so  confoundedly  brittle,"  answered 
Guy,  looking  straight  at  Nancy,  who  in  her 
turn  was  watching  a  long  red  stream  that 
was  trickling  slowly  across  the  table  towards 
her. 

"  Eeally,"  answered  Cyril,  examining  with 
his  eye-glass  the  half -inch  thick  pieces  of  glass, 
which  were  strewn  upon  the  table.  "  I  con- 
fess I  should  not  have  imagined  it,  but 
appearances  are  sometimes  deceptive." 
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*'  Very  deceptive,"  murmured  Nancy,  and 
she  lifted  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to  Guy's  face, 
and  then  once  more  rivetted  them  uj)on  the 
crimson  wine  which  had  nearly  reached  her 
side  of  the  table.  She  had  read  Guy's 
thoughts  ;  she  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of 
Lord  Bingley.  Well,  it  was  better  so,  perhaps, 
anything  to  prevent  her  ha\4ng  the  pain  of 
telling  him  the  truth  herself,  and  so  forthwith 
she  tried  to  avoid  him.  She  walked  vdth 
Corio  through  that  long,  sunny  afternoon, 
spent  in  that  quaint  mediaeval  city. 

They  wandered  out  on  to  the  airy  loggia 
of  the  Palazzo  dei  Consoli,  its  brown  stone 
burnished  by  the  May  sunshine,  and  its  light 
aerial  tower  shooting  aloft  into  the  vast  blue 
heavens.  They  peered  at  the  curious  Eugubme 
tables  with  their  Eoman  and  Umbrian  incised 
characters,  and  they  halted  at  last  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  before  Ottaviano 
Xelli's  glorious  Madonna. 
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"Do  you  like  it?"  whispered  Sir  Eustace 
softly. 

"  Yes,"  Olive  murmured,  "  it  is  magnificent. 
Even  to  stand  before  it  seems  to  give  one  rest. 
The  Madonna  has  such  a  peaceful  expression, 
as  if  no  doubts  or  anxiety  had  ever  clouded  her 
heart,"  and  she  sighed.  Since  her  conversa- 
tion that  morning  with  her  husband,  Olive  had 
felt  a  sense  of  coming  evil.  The  lirst  faint 
shadow  had  risen  up  between  them.  A  paii 
of  his  life  was  to  be  locked  away  from  her  ; 
she  was  to  have  no  share  in  it.  She  was  never 
even  to  speak  of  it,  and  almost  unconsciously 
a  feeling  of  distrust  took  possession  of  her. 
Very  dim,  very  slight  was  the  shadow  between 
them  ;  at  present  it  was  but  the  palest  mist 
which  rises  like  a  film  of  silver,  but  which 
deepens  into  the  cold  impenetrable  fog. 

As  Olive  gazed  at  Nelli's  superb  work,  the 
Madonna's  face  became  gradually  blurred  and 
indistinct,  and  then  it  faded  away  altogether. 
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and  in  its  place  she  beheld  the  picture  of 
"  The  Man  choosing  the  Path  of  Life."  She 
saw  it  plainly — the  waving  palms,  the  festoons 
of  perfumed  blossoms,  and  then  the  arid 
desert,  and  the  lonely  mountain -path.  She 
shuddered  ;  why  did  that  picture  haunt  her, 
and  why  did  Eustace's  words  seem  always 
written  above,  "  Must  we  not  sacrifice  all  for 
love  ?  "  and  the  answer  trembled  on  her  lips, 
"  all  but  truth  and  honour." 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

They  were  late  in  starting  home,  they  found 
it  difficult  to  tear  themselves  away  from  that 
dreamy  mediaeval  town,  with  its  rich  store  of 
historic  past. 

Count  Florenzi  tried  to  hurry  them  ;  he 
urged  that  there  would  be  danger  in  riding 
down  the  stiff  mountain-path  after  night- 
fall. 

The  clouds  which  had  nearly  disappeared  in 
the  morning,  again  began  to  gather  with 
ominous  intent,  and  ever  and  anon  the  rumble 
of  distant  thunder  was  heard.  By  the  time  that 
they  had  reached  the  place  where  the  horses 
were    to     meet    them,    the    sky    had  become 
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entirely    overcast,    and    a    murky    blackness 
seemed  rolling  across  the  landscape. 

Tliey  mounted  their  steeds  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  began  the  descent.  :^rancy  and 
Guy  .were  the  last  to  mount,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  a  strap  to  her  saddle,  and  they 
consequently  found  themselves  some  way 
behmd  the  rest. 

They    rode    silently    for    a   few    minutes ; 
Nancy's  heart  beat   nervously,    as    she    found 
herseK  alone   with  Guy.     It  was   sweet,   and 
yet   it   was   painful.     She  looked  at  him  fur- 
tively   once    or    twice,    and    her    heart    beat 
quicker,    as   she  saw    his    usually   sunny  face 
clouded  with  a  stern,   determined   expression. 
It    was    becoming    so    dark    that    they    could 
scarcely    distmguish   the    path,    and    IS^ancy's 
pony  stumbled  once  or  twice,  and  with  diffi- 
culty recovered  itself.     "  You  had  better  put 
the  reins   upon  your  horse's  neck,"  remarked 
Guy  in  a  cold  voice,  "  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
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guide  him ;  he  will  do  better  alone.  If  we 
had  only  come  away  from  that  horrid  little 
town  an  hour  earlier  it  would  have  been  all 
right." 

"  But  it  was  so  lovely  there,"  replied  Nancy, 
*'  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  enjoy  it." 

'*  Cannot  say  that  I  did,"  returned  Guy 
shortly.  "  Art  is  not  quite  in  my  line  ;  dirty 
old  frescoes  and  mouldy  old  palaces  do  not 
appeal  to  me  ;  and  being  dragged  round  like 
a  party  of  Cook's  tourists  is  never  amusing." 

Nancy  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  Guy's 
words,  but  she  understood  the  true  cause  of 
his  ill-humour,  so  she  made  no  effort  to  discuss 
the  matter.  She  only  said,  "  I  am  sorry  that 
you  were  so  bored." 

"  Bored — I  should  think  that  I  was,  but," 
he  added  satirically,  "  I  am  evidently  in  the 
minority ;  you  appeared  to  enjoy  yourself 
immensely." 

"  Why,   yes,"    replied   Nancy,  hesitatingly. 
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"  I  liked  it  very  well ;  "  and  then  stmnngto  be 
plajrful,  and  turn  the  conversation  into  a 
lighter  vein,  she  said,  "  Aunt  Hannah  would 
say  that  you  ought  always  to  be  amused,  and 
she  would  quote  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  that, 
'  onl}'  bores  are  bored,'  and  tell  you  that 
nothing  should  put  you  out." 

"It  is  not  that  which  has  put  me  out," 
cried  Guy  suddenly  steering  his  horse  close  to 
hers,  and  peering  into  her  face;  "  it  is  not  that; 
but,  Nancy,  Nancy" — and  his  hand  wandered 
near  to  hers — "  it  is  something  else.  I  love 
you ;  I  will  take  you  to  see  all  the  dirty 
frescoes,  and  mouldy  old  palaces  in  the  world, 
if  you  will  only — only — give  me  a  little  hope." 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  except  for  the 
murmur  of  the  wind,  which  had  begun  to  rise 
and  which  seemed  like  the  echo  of  some  rush- 
ing gale  that  was  approaching. 

Nancy  gave  a  little  gasping  sigh,  and  a 
sense  of  despair  came  over  her.     It  had  come, 
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this  terrible  ordeal  which  she  had  dreaded 
with  such  overwhelming  horror.  How  could 
she  refuse  him  ?  The  words  drove  themselves 
into  her  brain  with  desperate  force ;  they 
craved  an  answer — an  answer  which  she  could 
not  give.  She  loved  Guj — loved  him  with  all 
the  force  of  a  first  strong  affection.  She  dared 
not  trust  herself  to  speak,  she  only  bent  her 
head  down  to  hide  the  tears  which  started  to 
her  eyes. 

"  Nancy,"  he  pleaded,  "  will  you  not  answer 
me  ?  I  used  to  think  in  the  dear  old  days  at 
Dinglehurst  that  you  cared  for  me  a  little,  and 
the  night  before  I  went  away,  do  you  remem- 
ber, when  I  met  you  at  the  gate,  I  thought 
that — but  perhaps  I  was  mistaken — that  there 
were  tears  in  your  eyes." 

Nancy's  head  went  lower  and  lower,  and 
she  tried  to  suppress  a  sob.  Did  she  remem- 
ber ?     Could  she  ever  forget  that  night  ? 

"  All  the   while   I  have  been   away,"  con- 
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tinned  Guy,  "  I  have  only  thought  of  you ; 
I  only  cared  to  save  money  enough  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife." 

How  sweec  the  word  sounded  from  his  lips, 
but  still  Nancy  could  not  answer,  and  again 
he  continued  sadly,  "  Since  I  have  returned, 
you  seem  changed  to  me.  Am  I  right, 
Nancy?  Have  you  left  off  caring  about 
me  ?  "  and  his  voice  trembled,  and  he  drew 
a  little  nearer,  and  put  his  hand  softly 
on  hers. 

She  started  at  his  touch,  and  a  thrill  of 
happiness  went  through  her,  and  she  whispered, 
*'  It  cannot  be,  because — "  and  the  words 
refused  to  let  themselves  be  spoken,  "  be- 
cause— " 

"  Speak  !  "  cried  Guy  vehemently  ;  "  tell  me 
why  it  cannot  be." 

"  I  am  engaged  to  Lord  Bingley." 

Guy  uttered  a  low  exclamation,  and  then 
he    repeated    the    words,    "  Engaged  to    Lord 
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Bingley,"  in  a  dull  wooden  way,  as  if  striving 
to  grasp  the  sense.  "I  do  not  understand/* 
he  said  hoarsely.  "  Wliy  did  you  not  tell  me 
this  before  ?  It  would  have  saved  us — me,  I 
mean^ — ^this  painful  scene.  Does  your  sister 
know  ?  " 

"  No,"  murmured  Nancy  ;  ''no  one  knows  ; 
it  is  a  secret."  Her  voice  sounded  so  strange, 
like  some  one  else  speaking. 

"  Is  it  a  secret  by  his  wish,  or  by  yours  ?  " 
The  words  were  enunciated  with  sharp 
emphasis. 

"  By  mine." 

Guy  leant  towards  her  and  again  repeated 
the  words,  not  sure  that  he  had  heard  aright. 
"By  yours, — and — ^and — why? — was  it  fair 
upon  me?"  he  cried  angrily,  "when  you 
knew,  you  must  have  known  how  I  loved  you, 
and  yet — you  let  me  spend  this  week,  at  your 
side,  you  let  me  drift  back  uito  the  dear  old 
ways  for  the  mere   pleasure   of  the   moment. 
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for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  having  a  man  at 
your  feet." 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  Nancy,  suddenly,  her  face 
drawn  wdth  anguish,  "  think  anything  of  me, 
only  not  that,  not  that." 

"  What  other  reason  could  there  have  been 
for  your  silence  ?  "  exclaimed  Guy  harshly, 
"  except — "  and  he  stopped  suddenly  and 
whispered,  "Nancy,  do  you  love  Lord 
Bingley?     Tell  me  the  truth,  I  beseech  you." 

As  the  last  words  fell  from  his  lips,  a  terrific 
crash  of  thunder  broke  over  their  heads,  and  a 
blue  fork  of  lightning  shot  across  the  heavens. 
Nancy  uttered  a  cry,  as  her  horse  reared  with 
flight,  and  then  a  moment  more  and  the  storm 
was  upon  them.  The  rain  poured  down  like 
a  water-spout,  swishing  and  swirling  along 
the  ground  in  sheets  of  water,  and  stinging 
their  faces  with  its  force.  The  wind  had 
risen  almost  to  a  hurricane,  and  shrieked  and 
howled  as  it  tore  down  the  mountain   gullies 
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and  ravines,  making  a  roar,  wliicli  was  heard 
abov^e  tlie  deafening  peals  of  thunder,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  must  rend  the  very  clouds 
with  their  violence.  It  was  pitch  dark, 
excepting  when  the  lightning  illumined  the 
whole  heavens.  There  was  something 
supremely  majestic,  but  awful  in  this  battle 
of  the  elements. 

The  horses  were  paralyzed  with  terror,  and 
stood  shivering  and  trembling  in  CA'ery  limb, 
(iuy  came  close  to  Nancy,  and  strove  to  shield 
her  from  the  rain.  Neither  of  them  spoke  ; 
it  was  so  overwhelmmg,  this  raging,  tearuig 
storm,  and  they  felt  what  mere  atoms  they 
were,  with  all  their  fancied  joys  and  sorrows 
in  God's  great  universe. 

At  length  the  tempest  aljated,  having 
expended  its  fury,  and  the  great  jagged 
volumes  of  clouds  rolled  sullenly  away,  and 
through  a  rift  the  pale  moon  struggled  out 
from  behind  those   drifting  masses    and  shed 
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her  radiance  uii  the  world  ao-am.  The  lio'ht 
fell  on  our  two  drenched  travellers,  and  on  the 
wet  grey  slabs  of  stone,  of  which  the  road  was 
composed. 

"  Let  us  be  quick  now  that  the  storm  has 
passed  over,"  pleaded  Nancy  nervously. 

She  dreaded  a  repetition  of  that  awful 
question,  and  she  longed  with  a  feverish  desire 
to  escape  from  temptation.  She  felt  that 
should  he  ask  again  she  must  confess  the 
truth.  How  could  she  let  hmi  think  that 
she  was  only  a  heartless  flii-t,  who  had  simply 
been  playing  with  him  ?  and,  alas  1  her  con- 
science smote  her  sharply.  Again  her  thought- 
lessness and  love  of  the  present  moment  had 
brought  this  trouble  upon  her.  She  had 
given  herself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  one 
happy  week ;  she  had  never  thought  about 
Guy,  she  had  only  thought  of  her  own 
miserable  seK.  How  could  she  have  been  so 
seltish . 

R  :2 
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Guy  acquiesced  silently  to  lier  proposal ;  lie 
was  determined  to  know  tlie  truth,  and  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  he  was  obstinate,  but  he 
also  had  patience,  and  he  therefore  decided  to 
wait  a  little.  They  urged  their  poor  frightened 
horses  down  the  precipitous  road  as  fast  as 
they  could.  The  storm  was  moving  away  in 
dignified  magnificence,  and  the  stars  were 
peeping  out  from  theii'  deep  blue  setting. 

They  proceeded  thus  for  some  minutes 
when  suddenly  Gruy's  horse,  which  was  in 
front,  made  a  stumble,  and,  before  it  could 
recover  itself,  it  slipped  again  on  the  slimy 
stones,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  throw- 
ing its  rider  some  yards  away. 

Nancy's  heart  gave  one  wild  throb  of  terror, 
and  then  stood  still.  She  felt  an  icy  shiver  of 
fear  run  through  her,  and  in  a  moment  more 
she  was  kneeling  at  Guy's  side. 

He  lay  there,  white  and  motionless,  the 
moon  shone  down  on  his  pale  face,  which  was 
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rendered  even  more  ghastly  by  a  stream  of 
blood  which  trickled  slowly  from  a  wound  in 
his  forehead. 

Was  he  dead  ?  A  despairing  horror  came 
upon  her,  and  a  chill  crept  into  her  heart. 
Was  he  really  dead,  and  would  she  never  be 
able  to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  a  heartless 
flirt,  as  he  had  thought  her,  but  that  she  loved 
him,  only  him. 

She  did  what  she  could ;  with  trembling 
fingers  she  staunched  the  wound,  and  loosened 
his  neck-tie ;  murmuring  meantime,  "  Oh ! 
Guy,  Guy,  live  for  me  !  I  don't  love  Lord 
Bingley,  I  only  love  you,  my  darling, 
only  you,"  and  the  hot  tears  rained  from 
her  eyes,  and  dropped  on  to  his  w^hite 
face. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  minutes  which  seemed 
to  Nancy  a  long  eternity,  and  then,  to  her  in- 
expressible relief,  Guy  slowly  opened  his  eyes 
and  sat  up. 
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"  What  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked  in  a 
dazed,  uncertain  way. 

"  We  were  riding  down  the  monntain  ;  your 
horse  slipped,"  she  replied. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  remember,"  he  interrupted, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  brow,  "that  beast 
stumbled  and  fell,  and  chucked  me  off." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  better  ?  "  she 
inquired  anxiously. 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  minute. 
Did  I  frighten  you  ?  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said, 
looking  tenderly  up  into  her  pale  face. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  really 
hurt  ?  "  she  asked  nervously,  "  your  forehead 
is  cut,  and  you  looked  so  terribly  white  that  I 
thought  —  "  and  her  voice  quivered  —  "I 
thought  that  you  were  dead." 

"  And  you  would  have  been  a  little  sorry?-" 
he  asked  softly  ;  "  a  little  ? — "  and  then  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  he  rose  with  an 
effort,  and  said,  "  Come,  I  am  all  right  now 
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and  it  is  gettiiiiJf  late  :  they  will  wonder  Avhat 
has  happened/' 

"  Let  us  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,"  pleaded 
Nancy,  ''  do  not  ride  that  horse  again." 

Gruy  assented,  and  they  proceeded  slowly, 
leading  their  tired  steeds.  Neither  of  them 
spoke.  The  wind  had  died  away,  the  storm- 
clouds  had  disappeared,  and  above  their  heads 
the  blue  vault  stretched  in  one  lofty  canopy  of 
deep  spangled  azure, 

As  they  reached  the  house  and  entered  the 
cloisters  they  stood  transfixed  by  the  loveliness 
which  met  their  gaze. 

The  soft  moonbeams  were  decking  the 
arches  with  silver  lustre.  How  ethereal  they 
looked  in  that  luminous  atmosphere,  each  stone 
was  traced  out  by  the  most  graceful  and  fairy- 
like of  fingers ;  for  the  moonlight  idealizes 
and  brings  forth  all  the  beautiful  parts,  while  it 
casts  a  kindly  shadow  over  the  less  comely  ones. 

Through  the   doorway  was  a  vista  of  that 
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glistening  hill- side  beyond,  which  stretched 
away  so  silently  and  peacefully,  as  if  every 
tree  and  flower  were  sleeping  under  the 
enchantment  of  that  tender  light.  It  was  an 
evening  when  you  could  almost  see  the  elves 
tripping  through  some  willowy  dance,  or 
making  love  to  each  other  in  the  shade  of  some 
yellow  toadstool ;  or  else  playing  hide-and- 
seek  among  the  slumbering  asphodels,  whisper- 
ing perchance  in  the  ears  of  those  sweet 
flowers  tales  of  all  the  joys  of  fairyland,  which 
should  be  theirs  when  they  should  die,  and 
become  fairies  like  themselves. 

Guy  looked  earnestly  into  Nancy's  face, 
and  then  he  said  softly,  "  You  did  not  answer 
my  question  about  Lord  Bingley." 

A  troubled  light  swept  across  her  brow,  and 
she  whispered  hastily,  "  Don't  ask  me,  I 
beseech  you ;  do  not  ask  me  ;  is  it  not  enough 
that  I  am  engaged  to  him  ?  Surely  people 
always  love  those  they  marry  !  " 
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"  ^^^ly  do  you  lie  to  me,  Xancy  ?  "  he  cried 
passionately,  and  then  he  added  softly,  "  Do 
you  know  that  I  had  a  lovely  dream  on  the 
mountain,  when  I  lay  unconscious, — I  thought 
that  you  knelt  beside  me,  and  whispered  that 
you  loved  me.  not  Lord  Bingley,  and  that 
tears  dropped  on  my  face." 

Nancy  grasped  the  pillar  of  the  cloister  to 
steady  herself.  She  must  answer  him  now ; 
the  arches  seemed  to  be  entangled  with,  each 
other,  and  the  old  well  to  be  pirouetting  round 
and  romid. 

"  Was  it  true,  Nancy  ?  "  and  he  bent  his 
head  very  near  to  hers,  and  tried  to  look  into 
her  eyes  ;  "  tell  me,  was  it  true?  " 

For  a  moment  the  girl  wavered,  She  must 
yield  to  those  pleading  tones,  and  then  like 
the  clammy  touch  of  a  corpse  came  those  last 
words  of  Lord  Bingley 's — "  Your  honour  is  at 
stake — you  compromised  yourself  hopelessly 
with  me,   by   that   meeting  on  the  Viale  dei 
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Colli."  ^^"liy  I^ckI  she  been  so  inad  as  to  go  r 
He  had  taken  advantage  of  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience, and  had  told  her  there  was  no  harm, 
and  then,  man-like,  when  he  had  lured  her  into 
his  net,  he  had  calmly  used  it  for  his  own  ends. 
It  was  no  use  struggling  ;  Guy  would  shrink 
from  her,  if  he  knew  all,  and  she  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  that  ;  better  an3rthing 
than  to  see  him  turn  from  her  with  disgust. 

Nancy  was  too  innocent  and  little  versed  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  to  be  a  match  for  the 
subtlet}"  of  a  man  like  Lord  Bingley :  she  never 
thought  of  doubting  those  horrible  words.  If 
he  said  that  people  would  circulate  evil  reports 
about  her.  surely  she  must  believe  his  words  ; 
he  knew  so  much  more  of  the  world  than  she 
did,  and  he  wished  to  save  her  good  name,  and 
so  poor  foolish  child,  she  believed  the  lies  that 
he  told  her,  and  turned  aAvay  from  happiness. 

"  Was  it  only  a  dream  ?  "  repeated  Guy 
again,  "  only  a  dream,  or  ?  " — 
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"  Only  a  dream,"  answered  Nancy,  firmly 
and  coldly  ;  "  very  pretty,  but —  "  and  she 
hesitated,  and  grew  deathly  pale,  "  only  a 
dream." 

Guy  looked  fixedly  at  her,  bnt  her  face  w^as 
hard  as  a  statue,  and  her  eyes  were  empty. 

''  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely. 

"  Quite  sure,"  came  from  her  stiff  lips. 

Guy  gave  a  low  gasping  sigh,  as  he  said, 
"  Then  you  were  only  fliiiing  with  me,  only 
amusing  yourself,  and  I  thought — I — "  and 
he  strode  out  again  into  the  moonlight. 

Nancy  watched  him  depart,  watched  his 
shadow  receding  from  the  wall,  and  then  she 
cast  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the  old  Avell, 
and  prayed  to  God  to  let  her  die.  "  For  if  I 
were  dead,"  she  thought,  "  perhaps  he  would 
come  and  look  at  me  with  kindness  again,  and 
speak  tenderly  of  me,  as  we  speak  of  the  dead, 
even  though  in  life  we  may  not  have  loved 
them." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

"  How  is  Miss  Prudence  to-day  ?  "  and  Mr. 
Jones  halted  at  the  door  of  Hawthorn  Cottage, 
and  addressed  his  inquiry  to  Hannah,  who 
was  standing  in  the  porch,  a  few  pale  prim- 
roses in  her  bony  hands,  and  her  uncomely 
countenance  as  sour  as  usual. 

"Much  the  same,"  she  replied  in  her  harsh 
voice.  "  Prudence  alw^ays  was  the  most  fanci- 
ful of  people,  for  ever  imagining  that  she  was 
ill,  and  lying  up,  just  at  the  most  inconvenient 
time  that  she  could  choose.  It  really  is  most 
inconsiderate  of  her." 

Mr.  Jones  could  not  forbear  a  smile.  He 
knew  that  it  was  useless  to   argue  the  point 
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with  Hannah,  she  was  one  of  those  people 
who  never  allow  that  there  could  be  another 
side  to  a  question  ;  so  he  changed  the  subject 
by  inquiring  what  news  they  had  received  of 
the  travellers. 

"  Nothing  for  the  last  fortnight,  except  a 
post-card !  "  and  Hannah's  lips  seemed  as  if 
they  revolted  at  the  contamination  of  the 
word.  Post-cards  were  an  abomination  in  her 
eyes,  her  special  befe-noir.  "  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know  what  the  world  is  coming  to,''  she 
grunted  angrily.  "  Fancy  writing  your  plans 
and  feelings  for  every  servant  and  post-boy 
to  read ;  privacy  certamly  does  not  exist  any 
longer." 

"  You  see,"  ventured  Mr.  Jones  humbly, 
"  they  are  very  convenient  if  you  are  in  a 
hurry,  and  they  save  time." 

"  Save  time,"  repeated  Hannah,  sharply  ; 
"  that  is  the  great  cry  of  the  present  day — 
'Save  time.'     Save  it  and  for  what?     Just  to 
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have  a  little  more  leisure  for  gadding  about 
from  morning  to  night,  and  night  to  morning. 
That  is  all  the  world  thinks  of  nowadays, 
pleasure  and  excitement.  And  you  are  just  as 
bad  as  the  rest  of  them,  Mr.  Jones — just  as 
bad,  you  and  Prudence.  There  is  never  a  bit 
of  comfort ;  it  is  all  hurry  and  scurry,  till  it 
quite  takes  one's  breath  away." 

"  There  certainly  is  very  little  leisure," 
acquiesced  the  young  man. 

''And  why?"  demanded  Hannah,  with  a 
sniff  ;  "  because  people  do  not  wish  for  it ; 
they  are  too  emjDty-headed  to  care  for  any- 
thing but  excitement.  There  is  just  as  much 
leisure  as  there  ever  was,  only  people  do  not 
like  it,  they  want  to  put  the  amusements-  of 
three  lives  into  one,  and  then  complain  that 
there  is  no  time.  I  am  sure  I  wonder  they 
find  time  even  to  bury  their  dead,  or  to  mourn 
for  them ;  not  that  there  is  much  of  the  latter 
done  nowadays.     No  one  stays  at   home    but 
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the  corpse,  and  I  wonder  that  does,  for  with 
all  this  bustle  and  turmoil,  it  is  a  marvel  the 
dead  are  able  to  rest  at  all,"  and  Miss  Hannah 
tapped  her  large  foot  angrily  on  the  stairs, 
and  then  fell  to  pushing  the  mats  straight. 

"  May  I  go  up  and  see  Miss  Prudence?" 
inquired  Mr.  Jones,  as  soon  as  the  tirade  was 
over. 

"  Oh,  certainly  I  She'll  be  thankful  enough 
to  see  you — just  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
visitors  from  morning  to  night.  If  it  is  not 
you  it  is  Miss  Smith,  and  if  not  Miss  Smith, 
its  someone  else,  tramping  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  till  the  house  is  no  better  than  a  Hotel." 

Mr.  Jones  only  smiled,  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  door,  but  he  was  stopped  by 
Hannah's  angular  person.  ''  If  you  please," 
she  said  in  her  croaking  voice,  "  if  you  please, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  wipe  your  boots 
before  you  walk  over  my  hall  and  carpets." 

Mr.  Jones  blushed  and  apologised  profusel\-. 
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"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  he  stammered, 
"  but  I  was  thinking  so  much  of  Miss 
Prudence." 

"  Then  you  had  better  think  a  little  more  of 
your  boots  in  future,"  she  retorted,  and  then, 
as  he  got  half-way  up  the  little  staircase,  she 
called  him  back  saying,  "  You  can  give  these 
flowers  to  Prudence  ;  she  is  always  asking  for 
some.  It  is  most  inconsiderate  of  her,  as  she 
knows  I  particularly  dislike  flowers  in  a  bed- 
room, but  she  always  was  the  most  thoughtless 
of  people,"  and  Hannah's  jaw  closed  with  a 
snap,  and  she  stalked  out  into  the  garden. 

Mr.  Jones  took  the  primroses  tenderly,  and 
knocked  gently  at  Miss  Prudence's  door.  In 
a  minute  he  was  bidden  to  enter  in  her  low, 
sweet  voice. 

''  Ah,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you 
back  at  last,"  she  said,  pressing  his  hand  in 
hers.      "  You  have  been  away  so  long." 

"  Only  a  month,"  returned  the   young  man. 
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"Was  it  only  a  month?"  she  replied; 
"  well,  it  seems  a  long  time  when  one  sits  here 
all  day,  and  watches  for  the  spring.  But  you 
have  brought  me  some  primroses  ;  how  kind  of 
you,"  and  the  old  lady  stretched  out  her  hand 
for  them. 

"  Miss  Hannah  sent  them,"  he  answered 
quickly ,  "1  must  not  claim  your  thanks." 

"  Hannah,"  repeated  Miss  Prudence,  in  an 
astonished  tone  ;  and  then  the  tenderest  Hght 
flitted  through  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  lips 
trembled  a  little.  "Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr. 
Jones  ?  "  she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Quite  sure,"  he  repeated;  "she  gave  them 
to  me  just  now,"  but  he  refrained  from  repeat- 
ing Miss  Hannah's  ungracious  words. 

"  How  thoughtful  she  is  for  me,"  mm-mured 
the  old  lady  softly,  and  she  caressed  the 
flowers  gently  with  her  small  hands. 

Mr.  Jones  watched  her  with  a  sharp  pang 
at  his  heart.  He  liad  only  been  away  for  a 
VOL.  11.  s 
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month,  but  what  a  change  even  that  shoi-t 
time  had  wrought  in  the  sweet  face.  She  sat 
in  a  large  arm-chair  drawn  up  to  the  window. 
The  black  satin  bag  hung  still  across  her  arm, 
and  a  few  unfinished  spills  lay  on  her  lap. 
The  delicate  Mechlin  lace  still  nestled  in  the 
silk-like  hair,  and  the  soft  folds  of  her  dress 
hung  gracefully  around  her.  But  she  had 
grown  so  ethereal-looking,  the  little  hands 
were  almost  transparent,  and  her  face  vied  in 
whiteness  with  her  hair;  and,  besides  these  out- 
ward signs,  there  was  a  subtle  change,  like  the 
breath  of  the  other  world  hovering  around  her, 
as  if  she  had  half  broken  the  cord  which  bound 
her  to  earth,  and  was  floating  away  to  heaven. 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,  Miss  Prudence; 
are  you  better  ?  "  and  the  yomig  man  looked 
anxiously  into  her  face. 

"Yes,  better,"  she  answered  sweetly,  "better; 
but  I  shall  never  be  well  again,"  and  she  put 
her  hand  on  Mr.  Jones.  "  I  shall  not  be  here 
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very  long  ;  perhaps  till  the  hawthorn  blossoms 
are  scattered  on  the  grass,  and  the  cuckoo  is 
preparing  to  depart." 

''  Do  not  speak  like  that,"  whispered  Mr. 
Jones,  huskily.  "  What  are  we  to  do  without 
you?" 

A  slight  shade  crossed  the  old  lady's  calm 
face  as  she  answered,  "It  is  sad  to  leave  the 
dear  old  friends.  I  want  to  live  till  they  come 
home,"  she  continued,  dreamily,  "  Olive,  and 
Nancy,  and  Gruy.  I  used  to  hope,"  she 
murmured,  "that  those  two  would  marry  some 
day,  but  young  people  do  not  always  see  things 
in  the  same  light  as  we  old  ones." 

Mr.  Jones  still  held  the  little  thin  hand,  but 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  ;  he  loved 
Miss  Prudence  with  the  tenderest,  most 
reverential  devotion.  She  had  ever  been  his 
best  and  kindest  friend,  and  now  Grod  was 
going  to  take  her  from  him,  as  He  had  taken 
those  other  dear  ones.     The  old  lady  saw  his 
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emotion,  and  read  the  pain  in  his  heart.  She 
drew  her  hand  softly  away,  and  placed  it  affec- 
tionately on  his  head. 

"Harold,"  she  said,  using  his  Christian  name, 
"do  not  grieve  for  me;  it  has  been  such  along, 
long  waiting,  and  now  I  am  going  to  see  him 
again,"  and  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  old  haw- 
thorn tree  that  was  just  beginning  to  break 
forth  into  leaf.  "  I  have  tried  to  be  patient, 
but  it  was  hard  sometimes ;  and  the  years 
seemed  to  have  so  many  months,  and  the 
months  to  have  so  many  weeks ;  but  it  is 
nearly  over  now,  and  as  one  draws  near  to 
death  one  understands  life  better.  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  you  look  a  little  happier, 
Harold,  and  a  little  less  hard-worked  before  I 
go,  but  Olive  will  help  you  with  the  parish ; 
she  will  take  my  place." 

The  young  man  pressed  her  hands  tremu- 
lously in  his,  and  murmured,  "Miss  Prudence, 
I  would  rather  do  it  alone ;    I  could  not  bear 
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yet  to  be  near  her  day  by  day."  The  words 
seemed  to  be  wrung  fi'om  him,  and  he  looked 
with  a  hard  dry  gaze  out  of  the  wdndo^^^  at  the 
fluttering  shadows  which  flitted  across  the 
landscape,  and  seemed  coquettmg  with  the 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Miss  Prudence  half  started  at  the  words,  and 
then  looked  fixedly  into  his  face  for  a  long 
silent  minute.  How  thin  and  pale  he  had 
grown,  h6w  many  lines  had  gathered  on  his 
brow  and  round  his  mouth  ;  but  the  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  have  caught  the  reflection  of  some 
hidden  Kght,  for  they  glowed  with  a  strangely 
sweet  thoughtfulness. 

"Poor  boy!"  the  old  lady  whispered,  "poor 
boy  !  Is  that  the  burden  which  you  have  carried 
so  patiently  all  these  months  ?  Are  you  strong 
enough  to  stay  here  when  she  returns  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  gently  ;  "  yes,  I  believe 
that  I  am.  I  fought  the  battle  that  night 
before  the  wedding,  and — and  with  God's  help 
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I  conquered.  It  is  only  the  pain  of  the  old 
wounds  that  I  feel  now." 

Miss  Prudence's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  whispered,  "  How  could  you  go  through 
that  serAace  ?  " 

"  Grod  knows  how  I  did  it,"  and  his  voice 
broke  into  a  hard  gasping  sob.  "  I  wondered 
what  awful  sin  I  had  committed  to  make  such 
purgatorial  suffering  necessary ;  but  it  is  past 
and  gone.  Let  us  leave  our  dead  sorrows  to 
bury  themselves.  If  we  are  to  Avork  we  must 
never  visit  the  graves  of  the  '  might  have 
beens.'  " 

"  True,  Harold,  true,"  whispered  the  old 
lady,  "  but  we  may  deck  them  with  a  wreath 
of  resignation." 

As  Mr.  Jones  rose  at  length  to  go,  the  old 
lady  said,  pleadingly,  "  You  will  come  to  see 
me  often  now  ?  the  time  is  short,  and  we  have 
so  much  to  talk  of  before — " 

"  Have  you  told  Lady  Devereux  and   Miss 
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Lavendercombe  that  you  are  ill  P  "  he 
whispered. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  could  not  bear  to 
cast  any  shadow  on  their  happiness,  and  God 
will  send  them  home  in  time." 

His  heart  was  full  as  he  walked  down  the 
small  staircase,  and  halted  for  a  moment  in 
the  hall  to  see  if  Miss  Hannah  were  there. 
The  door  of  the  little  drawing-room  was  ajar, 
and  as  he  looked  m,  a  strange  sight  met  his 
eyes. 

Hannah  was  standing  by  the  gi'een  wire 
flower-stand,  tending  Prudence's  favourites. 
She  was  softly  pulling  off  the  dead  leaves,  and 
watering  each  plant  carefully ;  and — was  it 
fancy  ? — Mr.  Jones  thought  he  saw  a  drop  fall 
on  the  flowers  that  did  not  come  from  the 
water-can,  and  he  thought  he  heard  a  little 
smothered  sob.  After  all,  perhaps  Hannah 
had  a  soft  spot  in  her  heai-t. 

Mr.   Jones   waiched  her  silently   for  a   few 
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moments ;  a  sharp  pain  shot  through  his 
heart,  and  his  eyes  smarted  strangely.  He 
would  never  see  Miss  Prudence  there  again ; 
never  see  her  tripping  out  to  the  door  with 
her  dear  welcoming  smile ;  never  have  that 
sweet  kindly  face  beside  him  on  his  parish 
rounds.  He  made  a  slight  unconscious  move- 
ment, and  Hannah  turned. 

"  So  you  have  come  down  at  last !  "  she 
cried,  her  voice  sounding  more  rasping  than 
usual.  "  I  was  just  trying  to  put  things  a 
little  straight,"  she  continued  apologetically  ; 
"  these  horrid  flowers  of  Prudence's  do  make 
such  a  distressing  mess,  but  I  wanted  the 
room  to  look  tidy,  as  the  travellers  talk  of 
returning  in  a  week  or  two." 

"So  soon  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Soon  !  "  retorted  Hannah,  "  why  they 
have  been  away  six  months  ;  about  time,  I 
should  think,  they  came  and  lived  a  decent 
life  again.     I  have  no  patience  with  all  this 
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foreign  travelling-,  Imt  it  is  all  a  piece  with 
the  present  day.  all  of  a  piece.  Their  own 
country  used  to  be  good  enough  for  people 
when  I  was  young  ;  now  they  must  needs  go 
trapesing  over  the  globe,  living  in  all  these 
heathenish  places,  and  talking  of  foreigners 
as  if  they  were  quite  as  good  as  English 
people,"  and  she  stalked  to  the  window, 
and  began  drawing  up  the  blind  v^ith  violent 
jerks. 

"  Some  foreigners  are  nearly  as  good,"  Mr. 
Jones  ventured  mildly. 

''  Eeally  !  Indeed  !  "  replied  the  irate  lady, 
her  back  absolutely  bristling  with  horror. 
"  I  thought  you  had  a  little  more  sense  in 
your  head,  Mr.  Jones,  I  am  sorry  1  was 
mistaken,"  turning  suddenly  with  withering 
scorn  ;  ''  but  you  are  just  like  the  rest  of  the 
world;"  and  then,  in  the  same  breath,  again 
devoting  herself  to  the  unlucky  blind,  "  How 
did  you  think  Prudence  ?     It  is   all   nonsense 
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lier  staying  upstairs.  It  would  do  lier  all  tlie 
o'ood  ill  the  world  to  come  down,  and  work 
about  a  little — all  liver,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
no  patience  with  people  imagining  themselves 
ill,  as  if  there  was  not  enough  real  illness  in 
the  world  without  making  it ;  but  some  people 
absolutely  revel  in  sickness,  and  Prudence  is 
one  of  them." 

Mr.  Jones  listened  half  in  anger,  half  in 
sadness.  There  was  something  so  pathetic  in 
the  old  lady  trying  to  deceive  herself. 

"  I  fear  that  there  is  not  much  imagination 
about  Miss  Prudence's  malady,"  he  answered 
sadly. 

"  Ah  !  you  believe  all  she  says  about  her 
symptoms.  Prudence  always  was  the  most 
plausible  person,  particularly  with  regard  to 
her  own  ailments." 

"  Miss  Hannah,"  he  answered  sternly, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  deceive  yourself  ? 
Are  you  so  blind  that  you  do  not  see  that  Miss 
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Prudence  is — is,"  lie  hesitated,  "  very,  very 
ill." 

Hannali  gave  so  sharp  a  tug  at  the  blind 
that  the  cord  came  off  in  her  hand,  and  she 
stood  there  toying  with  it  nervously. 

"  I  thmk  that  you  are  mistaken,"  she  said, 
in  a  hard,  gratmg  voice;  "you  take  the 
gloomy  view,  like  many  of  your  cloth." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  I  "  he  exclaimed,  earnestly. 
"'  But  how  can  you  look  in  Miss  Prudence's 
face,  and  not  see  that — that — she  is  fading 
away — dying." 

He  whispered  the  last  word,  but  Hannah 
caught  it,  and  her  face  contracted  sharply, 
and  she  wound  the  blind  cord  tightly  round 
her  bony  lingers.  She  made  no  response  ;  for 
once  her  tongue  was  silent,  and  no  retort  rose 
to  her  lips. 

Mr.  Jones  came  a  step  nearer  and  whispered, 
"  Try  to  make  her  last  few  weeks  of  life  as 
liapi^y  and  as  peaceful  as  you  can,"  and  then 
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he  stole  out  of  the  room.  At  the  door  he 
looked  back  ;  she  Avas  still  staDdiiig  where  he 
had  left  her.  slowly  unwindmg  the  cord  from 
her  lingers,  which  Avere  marked  with  hard 
white  lines  from  the  pressure  of  the  string. 
As  he  passed  the  window  a  moment  later  he 
saw  her  stiff  form  still  in  the  same  position. 
The  blind  cord  had  dropped  from  her  fingers 
on  to  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and  her  face  was 
stony  in  its  grief. 
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